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WHO'S WHO 


C. F. CARSLEY is a freelance journalist and fea- 
ture writer. He has recently been doing much re- 
porting for the N.C.W.C. News Service and the 
Brooklyn Tablet, in particular. For the past few 
years, in a gathering crescendo, he has interested 
himself in the Communists and the Spanish situa- 
tion. His informant as to the conditions in Madrid 
and Barcelona cannot be named because the con- 
sequences, for himself and for others in Spain, 
might be tragic. The person is authentic and 
worthy of all credence in the horrible revelations 
that he uncovers. .. . JOHN V. HINKEL was 
scheduled for only two articles on the efforts of the 
subversives to lift the Spanish embargo. Their ac- 
tivities in Washington, however, seemed to be of 
sufficient importance to merit a third, follow-up 
article. .. . DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, well-known 
educator and member of the Staff, again argues the 
very pertinent question of legislation affecting our 
entry into a war. With the possibilities of war grow- 
ing more fearsome, the matter of whose decision 
about war is final becomes more acute. . . . PAUL 
L. BLAKELY whose total of articles published in 
AMERICA through twenty-five years has gone be- 
yond the thousand mark presents his first article 
for 1939. .. . EDNA BEYER is a brand-new con- 
tributor. She is an A.B. from Barnard College, an 
M.A. from Columbia University, and a Ph.D. from 
Radcliffe College. She was received into the Cath- 
olic Church in September, 1937. After three years 
as an editorial assistant and “reader” in one of the 
largest publishing houses, she has now resigned, 
she states, “to assume duties as a wife.” 
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THE GAME is up and Barcelona knows it. With 
forty out of the fifty provinces now under the con- 
trol of the Nationalist Government, the leaders in 
Barcelona and Valencia realize that no matter what 
outside aid should come to their assistance, their 
ultimate doom is sealed. Yet, with diabolical intent 
these leaders, long since convinced that their cause 
was hopeless, are seeking by all manner of means, 
principally pernicious, to prolong the uneven con- 
test. What other possible purpose could it be but 
to leave Spain bankrupt and desolate? They have 
robbed her of priceless treasures of art and dis- 
sipated her wealth of gold. Even in their own circles 
they admit that to lift the embargo here in the 
United States would not change the inevitable out- 
come. They have been abandoned also by their 
allies in France. What possible political concessions 
can they hope to win from the true Spanish people, 
who have sworn to drive the Asiatic hordes of 
Moscow from their soil, were it to drain Spain of 
its last breath? They are not true Spaniards who 
control the Negrin regime, but traitors to God and 
their country who have sold their traditions, their 
culture, their very souls to a Soviet despot. Time 
and again the Nationalist Government, as well as 
its Caudillo, Francisco Franco, has pledged itself 
that not one foot of Spanish soil, not one Spanish 
right or privilege will be sacrificed to any foreigner, 
whether Russian, German or Italian, and Spain’s 
people will see to it, with their life’s blood, that the 
pledge of her leaders is kept and her honor pre- 
served. 


A DECISION in the famous Hague case is expected 
within a few days from the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Philadelphia. A little more than a year ago 
(January 6) the Mayor staged the great Jersey 
City rally “to voice popular disapproval of Reds 
and radicals,” but immediately after the speeches, 
while the fumes of the Mayor’s bombs and red-fire 
pots were still drifting in the air, the C.I.O. and its 
allies, the A.C.L.U., went to the Federal Court and 
petitioned for an omnibus injunction restraining 
Jersey City officials from interfering with civil lib- 
erties. The court moved slowly, but in May the is- 
sues in the case were suddenly dramatized by the 
threats that stopped the Messrs. O’Connell and 
Bernard and others from appearing—and made 
Journal Square as famous as the Quai D’Orsai or 
Downing Street. The court held hearings on the 
petition in June, rendered an opinion in October, 
and signed the requested injunction in November. 
Counsel for Jersey City immediately appealed to 
the Circuit Court in Philadelphia for (1) a stay of 
execution and (2) a review. Two extra judges 
joined the court to hear preliminary argument, and 
on the plea that the court had thus been packed 
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against them the C.I.0. attorneys went to Washing- 
ton and asked the Supreme Court to take jurisdic- 
tion. This plea was refused, but back in Philadel- 
phia the two extra judges resigned from the hear- 
ings. The case, then almost one year old, was ar- 
gued two days before Christmas, and an opinion is 
due within the next few days. This, in all probabil- 
ity, will not finish the case for, whether the opinion 
is a victory or a defeat for Hague, an appeal is sure 
to be carried to the United States Supreme Court 
and perhaps settled before summer. Our legal mind- 
ed readers will appreciate being told that the pres- 
ent case does not involve (1) the Jeff Burkitt fight, 
(2) the Longo vote-fraud battle, (3) the Norman 
Thomas kidnapping, (4) the Thomas permit-to- 
speak case, (5) the Thomas egg-throwing-in-New- 
ark outrage. Nor does it involve what is known as 
(6) the first Hague case—a picketing and labor 
organizing order issued early last year by Judge 
Clark, but recently quashed by Philadelphia as a 


moot case. 
8 oe = 


FOR the first time since the Protestant Reforma- 
tion Denmark will see a native Danish bishop ex- 
ercising jurisdiction in his own land; for Bishop 
Niels Steensen or Steno, distinguished Danish con- 
vert of the seventeenth century, spent the few 
heroic years of his episcopate as an exile in Ger- 
many. The Most Rev. Theodore Suhr, O.S.B., Titu- 
lar Bishop of Balecio and Vicar Apostolic of Den- 
mark, was consecrated in Rome on January 16. He 
was born a Lutheran in 1896, and became a Catho- 
lic in 1926. He became a Benedictine Monk of 
Clervaux Abbey in Luxembourg, and was called 
to Rome in 1933 to aid in the revision of the Vul- 
gate. On February 3, feast of Saint Ansgar, Apostle 
of Scandinavia, he will take charge of his see. The 
appointment is of great interest to the Danes for 
another reason. Bishop Suhr is a practical farmer 
and an enthusiastic promoter of the rural-life 
movement, around which centers much of Den- 
mark’s most active educational and social program. 
This will bring Catholicism into the heart of the 
nation’s life, and will illustrate again the wisdom 
of the Holy See in urging the formation of native 
clergy and encouraging the appointment of native 
bishops everywhere in the mission countries of the 
Church. 


THE morning following the occupation of Tarra- 
gona by the Nationalist forces witnessed the cele- 
bration of Holy Mass in a public plaza. The crowd 
of some 20,000 people attending was too great to 
be contained within a church of the city, even were 
any available. Despite repeated assurances from 
Loyalist sources that religious services have been 








held regularly in all this territory, this was the first 
time that Mass had been celebrated, publicly at 
least, since the outbreak of the Civil War. During 
those long thirty months, persecution of Catholics 
for religious motives has continued—Fernando de 
los Rios to the contrary notwithstanding—even 
after the decrees of the Negrin Government which 
supposedly guaranteed complete freedom of wor- 
ship. All indications point to our often-expressed 
opinion that these decrees were meant for foreign 
consumption and not for home application. This 
news from Tarragona must have been a severe blow 
to the Sefor Ambassador at Washington after his 
recent challenging statements that Masses were 
everywhere being celebrated publicly throughout 
Loyalist Spain, and that churches had been re- 
opened for public worship. No church in Tarragona 
had been permitted to be opened by the Govern- 
ment, and if in a city of this size no such conces- 
sion to religion had been granted, foundation is 
given, speaking politely, for doubting the truth of 
his Excellency’s statement. But fortunately for the 
people of Tarragona the Nationalist armies dropped 
in on the city before the Propaganda Office was 
able to get around to opening a church. 


SALUTARY reminders, useful for Anglo-Saxons 
on both sides of the Atlantic were recently given in 
an address before a Rotary Club at Walsall, near 
Birmingham, England, by H. Linton Lester, an 
English lawyer. “The average Englishman,” he 
stated, “believes that America was built on an Eng- 
lish foundation, that Americans are our cousins 
across the sea; but if you want to understand 
America as she really is and her position in world 
politics you will have to revise your knowledge, 
even of simple geography and history.”” He showed 
that far from being overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon 
and ethnically homogeneous, one third of the total 
population is either foreign-born or children of par- 
ents, one or both of whom were born abroad. And 
of these 38,000,000 only 3,500,000 were born in 
England, Scotland and Wales. Granting the British 
dominance among the original stocks, it should be 
recalled that the foundations of the Republic were 
laid as an escape from British tyranny and Amer- 
ica’s associations with England in the World War 
with the unpaid debts and the belittling of the part 
played by the United States have left unpleasant 
memories. By thus putting his hearers, and after- 
ward his readers, right on “America Today” as he 
titled his remarks, Mr. Lester did a greater service 
to both countries than the orators and writers who 
periodically write and orate on “Hands-across-the- 
Sea” and “Blood-thicker-than-water.” Lasting uni- 
on, understanding and peace »re never ministered 
to by a crusade of half-truths, stressing of aims and 
identities with a soft pedaling of the antagonisms 
and differences. 


FORMATION of a non-political association to pro- 
mote cooperation, good will and understanding be- 
tween the Twenty-six Counties and the Six Counties 


of Ulster is good news from Ireland and a step in 
the right direction. Membership in the Association, 
which already includes prominent names north and 
south of the Border, will be open to all, irrespective 
of creed or party, who are anxious to work for 
understanding and good will among the people of 
Ireland. The Association is not a new political 
party; it eschews political or constitutional ques- 
tions. Its task, according to its sponsors, is to 
have reason and good will take the place of pas- 
sion and prejudice in determining the character 
of the relationships between Northern and South- 
ern Ireland, as well as between each section of 
Ireland and Great Britain. “Constitutional forms 
are of less importance than the spirit of coopera- 
tion and friendship, and differences of opinion 
about the former need not prevent the growth 
of the latter.” The Association will serve as a 
mouthpiece of the body of opinion in favor of con- 
ciliation, foster neighborly relations between dissi- 
dents in religion and politics, encourage toleration, 
effective cooperation along social and economic 
lines. Very appropriately in this day of hatreds and 
intolerance, it recognizes that “every effort to erad- 
icate misunderstanding and disseminate good feel- 
ing in Ireland is a definite contribution to interna- 
tional peace and security.” “An Irish Association,” 
the title of the organization, includes among its 
members Viscount Charlemont, former Minister of 
Education in the Northern Government. The aims 
and means are excellent and, wisely conducted in 
accordance with the plans as presently proposed, 
the Association should merit the plaudits of all 
Irishmen. 


CATHOLIC Action is the greatest social move- 
ment force in existence today, declared Paul Mc- 
Guire in his opening lecture in New York. As the 
outstanding authority on his subject, Mr. McGuire’s 
services have been secured by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus for a special lecture tour including the 
United States and Canada. Under the auspices of 
the Supreme Council he will be heard in the prin- 
cipal cities and centers throughout the country. The 
lecturer has long been associated with the Catho- 
lic Action movement in his own country, Australia, 
as well as in the principal countries of Europe. As 
a force that is successfully combating anti-clerical- 
ism and anti-Christianism, Mr. McGuire insists that 
the Catholic Action movement is neither political 
nor economic. It has for its immediate purpose the 
right ordering of consciences, and seeks to extend 
to all men and women the peace and order of 
Christ, “so that all things may be restored in Him.” 
It reveals itself in the increase of social and, 
above all, the personal sanctity of its members. 
In view of the influence Catholic Action has ex- 
ercised on social legislation in Europe, so great a 
non-political force should effect outstanding results 
here in America when the numerous independent 
units have been coordinated into one nation-wide 
movement. AMERICA urges its readers not to let 
slip the opportunity of attending Mr. McGuire’s 
lectures. 
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DEMOCRACY IN SPAIN 
UNDER THE HAMMER AND SICKLE 


An interview with a recently escaped eye-witness 


C. F. CARSLEY 
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MORE than the treasures, monuments and tradi- 
tions of Spain have been viciously destroyed by the 
autocratic regime which we are told is the legiti- 
mate, democratic, Republican, Loyalist Govern- 
ment in what was once a third of glorious Spain. 
Law and order, morality, justice and civilization it- 
self have been prostituted and eventually annihi- 
lated by that scourge from the East, Communism. 
The grandeur that was Spain’s and the glories of 
Western culture have suffered a like fate under the 
Red rule of barbarism and destruction. 

Such is the evaluation of “Spanish Democracy” 
by one who lived under the Hammer and Sickle 
from the violent days of 1936 until the beginning of 
the present winter. His name must remain unmen- 
tioned, for those who rule Red Spain do not scruple 
at murder when their costly propaganda has been 
denied and they have their Comrades in New York 
as in every city of the Christian world. But his sum- 
mary of conditions in Red Spain is that of one who 
not only saw, but who suffered. 

The keynote of life in Barcelona today, he re- 
lates, is chaos. It is chaos that renders futile any 
attempt of a foreign people to provide for the desti- 
tute and starving women and children in Loyalist 
Spain. Trucks pass over the border from France 
and ships enter the port of Barcelona with food and 
supplies more than sufficient for all. But everything 
is divided among the officials and their friends from 
the Left, the foreign Reds who predominate in the 
army, and the desperate class that will shake the 
clenched fist and shout Viva Rusia for a portion of 
bread. 

What food is left over is in the warehouses, un- 
distributed and rotting. Every other day 150 gr. of 
bread—the amount was raised from 100 gr. late in 
October—is sold to civilians who have food cards 
and money. Once a week a small amount of beans 
may be purchased. After waiting in line for hours 
with the precious cards “full of authorizations, sig- 
natures and seals,” it is not infrequent that the 
windows are closed before all are served. After the 
disappointed and hungry have returned to their 
homes, women who are “preferred” because of their 
“shameless manners and violent anti-Fascist mani- 
festations” may go to another door and purchase 
not only bread, but such delicacies as codfish and 
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canned meat that were not needed by the officials 
and their friends. 

The Red chaos has produced a population utterly 
devoid of morale. True Spaniards, unable to escape 
from Loyalist Spain, have been terrorized into sub- 
mission and into a resignation that is sufferable 
only because of their confidence in ultimate release 
by a Nationalist victory. 

In spite of the chaotic conditions, there is no pos- 
sibility of an effective uprising against the Commu- 
nist rule. Espionage is everywhere. At the slightest 
suspicion of protest and on the testimony of wit- 
nesses who betray life for a few pieces of silver, 
whole families are arrested and taken off to prison, 
or worse. No man or woman can walk the streets 
of Barcelona for long without being asked for 
papers of identification, the purposes of the errand 
and innumerable personal questions. He or she who 
cannot answer satisfactorily is taken before the 
dreaded “‘Cheka,” or before the Service of Military 
Investigation. The very mention of the SIM in Bar- 
celona inspires such terror that most persons pre- 
fer suicide to its sentence. Tortures attributed to 
the “Cheka” and depicted by the narrator could 
have been devised only by diseased imaginations. 
They are too vivid and gruesome to be described 
here. 

Reunions or meetings of any sort are prohibited 
throughout Loyalist Spain. In every apartment 
house a spy is on the watch for strangers who may 
enter or leave the building. In smaller towns social 
calls are discouraged by spies who constantly pa- 
trol the streets, scrutinize credentials of pedestrians 
and prevent even the casual gathering of friends. 
Small uprisings have occurred in Barcelona, but 
not for long. Militiamen with machine guns make 
short work of civilians without arms. All who might 
be suspected of leadership in or encouragement to 
a revolt are treated without mercy. 

Prisons in Barcelona are crowded, and prisoners 
are subjected to constant neglect and brutality. 
Those who have been released have described the 
inhuman barbarism practised upon men and women 
who have dared to protest against the Red oppres- 
sor. A Latin American, who was liberated through 
the influence of his country’s consular representa- 
tive, was heard by the narrator to swear undying 








vengeance on his torturers. He told of sleeping 
upon the shoulder of his fellow-prisoner, because 
of lack of room. The prison ship Uruguay, in the 
port of Barcelona, is said to hold 5,000 political 
prisoners. 

Religion in Red Spain exists, as in Russia, in the 
hearts of the people. One small chapel is open in 
Barcelona. It is in charge of a Basque priest and is 
for Basques only. Spaniards seen too often within 
its walls are arrested as hostile to the Communist 
rule. Frequently, in newspapers and by posters, 
priests hiding in Barcelona are invited to attend 
services in the Basque chapel. Such invitations are 
never accepted, for a priest who admits his identity 
in Barcelona would be immediately imprisoned or 
executed. 

The one chapel in Barcelona was utilized on Octo- 
ber 17, 1938, for propaganda purposes. Pictures 
have been distributed to members of the clergy in 
the United States of a funeral procession for militia 
Captain Alberto Eguia y Cagarduy, led by a vest- 
ed priest bearing a cross. The occasion was de- 
scribed by the authority for this article as “a sac- 
rilege and a blasphemous demonstration.” Cath- 
olics, he said, stayed away for the most part, or 
watched the procession from a safe distance. They 
looked upon it as designed to ridicule the Church, 
the Sacraments and Christ Himself. The streets 
were lined with military men and Reds. The march- 
ers were all military men. It was a farce, staged to 
deceive and to mislead foreigners. 

Priests concealed in private homes have been 
granted special privileges by the Holy See that they 
might continue to celebrate Mass. Despite reports 
of Red propagandists, Mass is not celebrated with 
the sanction of the Loyalist Government. The nar- 
rator described one instance in which a priest was 
found saying Mass by militiamen searching the 
house for eligible soldiers, a procedure necessitated 
by the absence of any motive of patriotism among 
the Spaniards for the Red cause. As the searchers 
dragged the priest and his small congregation 
away, the family protested that Premier Negrin 
had sanctioned private religious services in Point 
Six of his much-advertised Thirteen Points. That is 
for foreigners, was the answer. This incident oc- 
curred in October, 1938. 

(The World Problem, a Vatican City publication, 
in the December, 1938 issue, declares authorita- 
tively and on the most reliable information avail- 
able that the 400 to 600 priests in Loyalist Spain 
“live in the catacombs,” and “feel themselves hunt- 
ed and in constant danger of imprisonment.” It fur- 
cher states that “if the clergy came out of the 
catacombs it would be more easy to massacre them 
tomorrow.” Finally, it reprints a denial issued 
earlier that “there are negotiations between the 
Holy See and Barcelona for the establishment of 
a modus vivendi.’’) 

More evidence of the chaos existing in Loyalist 
Spain is given by the narrator in his survey of the 
real leaders of the Red regime in Barcelona. Negrin, 
he declares, is no more than a front for the Soviet 
committee that oppresses the Spanish people in or- 
der to preserve their land for a pawn in the game 


of the International Comintern. Premier Negrin, 
Indalecio Prieto, Alvarez del Vayo and their trait- 
orous Spanish-born associates act only upon orders 
issued by the syndicates and committees that are 
dominated by Russians. Gonzalez Pefia is another 
organizer of committees and “‘Chekas”’ for the Rus- 
sian leaders. 

The majority of important Spaniards in official 
positions in the Loyalist Government were inmates 
of some prison before the outbreak of the Red coup 
in 1936. Disorder reigns in official centers, govern- 
ment agencies, hospitals and relief stations because 
the directors have been selected on the merits of 
their Leftist views rather than on the basis of edu- 
cation and experience. A record of murder and im- 
morality seems to have been stressed in the ap- 
pointment of certain leaders. 

One infamous criminal, called El Campesino, di- 
rects thousands of soldiers on one sector of the 
front lines. Although particularly loved by the Rus- 
sian Commanders, he is hated by the Spaniards 
who have been forced into service. Some of the lat- 
ter have told the narrator that Hl Campesino has 
yet to show “a single proof of bravery or the slight- 
est familiarity with military tactics.” They say that 
he is forced to ride in an armored car, with a body- 
guard made up of former convicts and assassins. 
During the drive of the Nationalist army, El Cam- 
pesino would station machine-gunners behind the 
lines to shoot down his own soldiers who were being 
forced to retreat. 

Another whose name means terror in Barcelona 
is Rementeria, commander of the army transports 
and a despot, who hastens those who have incurred 
his displeasure to prison or to a firing squad. Cap- 
tain Fabras received his promotion after he had 
ordered his own officers executed. Ortega, one of 
the committee directing the defense of Madrid, was 
indicted as a smuggler and later reinstated with 
honors when the Reds took over the city. These are 
but a few of the Spanish criminals who have risen 
to power under the authority of the Soviet regime. 

Our informant estimates that seventy per cent 
of the population of Loyalist Spain abhor the Gov- 
ernment that oppresses them. The minority is com- 
posed of Communists, Anarchists, Socialists, a num- 
ber of Basque and Catalan Separatists who still 
believe in the promises held out by the Government, 
and, in general, all who know that, if the National- 
ists win, they must account for their crimes, assas- 
sinations and misbehavior. 

The majority, which desires a Nationalist vic- 
tory, can be divided roughly into four groups. The 
first are true Spaniards, men and women whose 
religious and patriotic sentiments have grown 
stronger in persecution. There are those who were 
“liberal-minded” republicans, who sided with the 
Popular Front and the Leftists, but who now real- 
ize that the path of the Soviet regime leads only 
through chaos to complete ruin. Many non-Cath- 
olic Spaniards favor the policies of the Right and 
seek the restoration of private property. Finally, 
there are those who want peace and the termina- 
tion of the war regardless of which side may be the 
victor. 
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Among the questions asked by the writer was 
that which concerned the reaction of the people of 
Barcelona to the constant aerial bombardments by 
Nationalist aviators. The answer of the narrator 
was simple: “The people lay the entire blame upon 
the Government.” Barcelona, he said, is “virtually 
a factory and storehouse for munitions.” Not only 
are munition dumps located in the most populous 
sections of the city, but the subways, which are the 
only safe refugios during bombardments, are stock- 
ed with explosives. The Communist leaders are well 
aware of the aversion of General Franco to killing 
civilians, so they store their munitions where the 
population is most dense. Should Nationalist avia- 
tors, in desperation, bomb these sections, the prop- 
aganda value will compensate in part for the loss 
of the munitions. 

Our informant had little contact with the mem- 
bers of the International Brigades. However, from 
the soldiers who had been at the front he learned 
that the foreigners were despised as Communist 
invaders and as the means of prolonging the war. 
When he was told stories of friendly relations be- 
tween Americans in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
and Spanish people in Barcelona his only answer 
was, “it can only be attributed to military censor- 
ship and to propaganda.” 

The art treasures of Spain have disappeared 
from the country and they have paid, in great 
measure, for the Communist retention of a portion 
of Spain. Monuments of Spanish architecture have 
been turned into barracks, stables and museums. 
All that was once the glory of Spain has been de- 
stroyed; everything that remains serves but one 
purpose, the retention of a Soviet stronghold in the 
West. 


GENESIS OF CONFERENCE 
TO LIFT THE EMBARGO 


JOHN V. HINKEL 











A WASHINGTON correspondent for one of the 
leading newspaper syndicates was assigned to re- 
port the recent (January 9 to 14) Conference to 
Lift the Spanish Embargo, at Washington, D. C. 
Afterwards, he humorously remarked to several 
colleagues: “It was one of the best Communist 
meetings I’ve ever covered!” 

His quip aptly describes this conference, called 
by six Communistic or Communist-controlled 
groups to Officially launch “Lift the Embargo 
Week” pressure on President Roosevelt and Con- 
gress. Any lingering doubt as to the Communistic 
character of this effort, perhaps the most pains- 
takingly organized Communist United Front ac- 
tivity in this country in years, can be dispelled by 
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a brief glance at its genesis, delegates, speakers, 
program, etc. 

“Lift the Embargo Week,” in the first place, was 
ballyhooed unceasingly in the Communist press 
(but not the secular press) for weeks before it took 
place. Meanwhile, complete, confidential “instruc- 
tions” for the most effective types of propaganda 
pressure on the President and Congress were is- 
sued to principal left-wing groups by the Joint 
Committee to Lift the Embargo, which is still di- 
recting the anti-embargo drive. Comprising this 
committee are the following: the Communist-con- 
trolled Medical Bureau and North American Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy, the Communis- 
tic American League for Peace and Democracy, the 
Communistic Friends of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, the Communist-controlled Lawyers Com- 
mittee on American Relations with Spain, the Com- 
munistic Confederated Spanish Societies, and the 
Communist-controlled American Friends of Span- 
ish Democracy. 

The Conference to Lift the Embargo was the sole 
major event of “Lift the Embargo Week.” Insofar 
as other important activities were concerned, the 
“week” could have closed the same day it opened. 
The only other pressure applied in Washington dur- 
ing this time was through “delegations,” a favorite 
Communist United Front tactic. Groups of from 
three to twenty persons stalked Senators and Rep- 
resentatives all over the Capitol and the Senate and 
House Office Buildings. An indication of how most 
of the lawmakers on Capitol Hill felt towards these 
“Stalinistic nuisances,” as one sorely-vexed solon 
described the “delegates,” was the fact that only a 
few Senators and Representatives would receive 
them. 

Another Congressman made this pertinent re- 
mark apropos of the “delegates” : 

The Communistic affiliations and sympathies of 
these people are easily discernible in their appear- 
ance, actions and speech. What a pity most of my 
colleagues avoided seeing them! One contact with 
them, and my worthy colleagues would soon realize 
just who and what is responsible for this apparently 
well-organized, obviously left-wing, anti-embargo 
agitation. 

Regimentation according to the best Communist 
United Front technique was the key-note of the 
Conference. Practically all of its “delegates” had 
served also as “delegates” to the annual Congress 
of the Communistic American League for Peace 
and Democracy, held, by a strange “coincidence,” 
the three days before “Lift the Embargo Week” 
started. 

Once the “delegates” (about 500) reported for 
“duty” on January 9 they were issued mimeo- 
graphed “instructions.” The extraordinary effi- 
ciency of organization which has featured the 
whole of the present Communist-led agitation 
against the Spanish Embargo, was again revealed 
in these instructions and in the conference program 
issued at the same time. This program, for exam- 
ple, listed the morning’s activities as follows: 

9 a.m., Registration. 


9 to 11.30 a.m., Calls on senators and congressmen. 
Special staff of workers will divide conference mem- 

















bers into small groups and give them assignments 

on Capitol Hill. Prominent members of the confer- 

ence will be given special assignments. 
11.30-12, Meeting of entire conference on steps of 
the Capitol. 

The “instructions” were even more complete. 
After stating the purpose of the Conference, they 
ordered the “delegates” to spend the morning pe- 
riod “interviewing” Senators and Representatives. 
Excerpts follow: 

II. Your first interview will be as a member of 
the delegation to: 


Oe 


ee 


YOUR DELEGATION LEADER IS..............-.-. 
(The delegation leader will report on this interview) 

II. Following this interview, unless otherwise 
advised by your group leader, you will see: 

1. The Congressmen from your home district. 

2. The Senators from your home state. 

Note—space your interviews so that you are 
through by 11.30 a.m. This is important. 

Each delegate will receive briefs and other mate- 
rial to be left with his Congressman or Senator. Be 
sure this is delivered. Leave it with the Congress- 
man’s secretary if he cannot be reached but don’t 
take “no” too easily! 

After each interview fill out the report (Sheet 2 is 
attached) as concisely and thoroughly as possible. 
These reports will be valuable in follow-up work. Be 
sure to print your name and address at the top of 
the report. 

Points to stress in “interviews” with Senators 
and Representatives were given next in this crisp 
agenda of “instructions.” Then followed an admoni- 
tion to “at 11.30 o’clock go to the East Center of 
the Capitol for a group meeting and picture.” This 
picture, incidentally, was featured on the first page 
of the next day’s Communist Daily Worker. During 
the “interviewing” on Capitol Hill, it is also worth 
recording, a bullet-scarred ambulance from Loyal- 
ist Spain was driven into the Capitol Plaza for 
“effect.” The ambulance was promptly chased 
away by police. 

An afternoon mass-meeting, attended by about 
900 persons, closed the conference. At it the “dele- 
gates” pledged themselves to intensify their activi- 
ties to force Congress to “lift the arms embargo 
on Loyalist Spain.” The text of their pledge is still 
another significant example of the Marxist genius 
for organization. It obligated the “delegates” as 
follows: 

1. To set up at once in each city, where such does 
not already exist, a Committee of Coordination con- 
sisting of representatives from the local branches of 
the major organizations carrying on work for 
Spain; these committees to enlist the support of as 
many other organizations as possible. To urge all 
organizations to set up Spain Committees to be re- 
sponsible for carrying on this work. 

2. To give special attention to involving in this 
campaign additional trade unions, peace, religious, 
civic, fraternal, youth, Negro, national minority, and 
women's organizations, and local subdivisions of the 
major political parties. To urge all such organiza- 


tions to request the right to appear before the forth- 

coming congressional hearings on neutrality legisla- 

tion. 

3. To speed the collection of at least a million sig- 
natures for the petition to Lift the Embargo to be 
presented to the President at the time of the hear- 
ings on the neutrality act. 

4. To increase the number of telegrams, letters, 
postcards, resolutions to President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary Hull, Senator Pittman, Congressman McRey- 
nolds, and the congressmen and senators represent- 
ing each locality, along the lines expressed in the 
resolution on the Embargo adopted at this Congress. 

5. To organize a series of prominent and repre- 
sentative delegations to Washington to visit officials. 

6. To hold a series of Lift the Embargo Confer- 
ences and mass meetings on a city and neighbor- 
hood scale throughout the nation. 

Speakers at the afternoon meeting stressed the 
universal Communistic theme of “Fascism versus 
democracy in Spain.” Not one, as to be expected 
at a meeting of this type, expressed even the slight- 
est condemnation of Communism as well. Among 
those who spoke were several avowed Communists 
and a galaxy of other “fellow travelers” and “in- 
nocents.” 

A few of the speakers, notably a Communist 
artist, complained bitterly of the “run-around” they 
said they had received at the White House, at the 
State Department and on Capitol Hill in connec- 
tion with the “interviews.” A typical result of the 
“interviewing” was revealed by a woman speaker. 
She claimed that not one of the five Senators and 
five Representatives her group sought to “inter- 
view” was “in” when it called. 

Another speaker, the former Mayor of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., who presided at the meeting, “claimed” 
that a total of fifty-nine Representatives and nine- 
teen Senators had been “interviewed” by “dele- 
gates.” Thirty of the Representatives and twelve 
Senators, according to him, were in favor of lifting 
the arms embargo on Loyalist Spain, while five 
Representatives and one Senator were opposed, and 
twenty-four Representatives and six Senators re- 
fused to commit themselves. Asked by newspaper- 
men to reveal their names, he declined, adding that 
this information was “confidential.” Since the Con- 
ference other efforts have been made to secure 
these names from committee officials, but without 
success. The implication is obvious. 

Forming a background in keeping with the spirit 
of the meeting, eight Spanish Loyalist Government 
propaganda posters were stuck on the walls of the 
conference hall. Better than almost anything else 
they told of the Marxist genesis and control of 
the Conference. Each one bore these letters: C.N.T., 
the National Confederation of Workers (Commu- 
nistic), or F.A.I., Federation of Iberian Anarchists 
(Anarchistic) , or U.G.T., General Union of Workers 
(Marxist Socialistic). It is these organizations 
which are principally responsible for the brutal 
murders of tens of thousands of innocent men, 
women and children, for the grieveous excesses 
against religion and for much of the sorrow that 
war has unloosened upon unhappy Spain. 

Yes, better than anything else, these posters un- 
wittingly disclosed the rea] character of the Con- 
ference to Lift the Embargo. 
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MESSRS. HOPKINS AND MURPHY 
ON MOURNERS BENCH AT CAPITOL 


Both are now whiter than snow! 


PAUL L BLAKELY, SJ. 











SAID Topsy: “ ‘I’s wicked, I is. I’s mighty wicked. 
I’s so awful wicked there can’t nobody do nothin’ 
with me. I ’spects I’s de wickedest critter in de 
world.’ And Topsy would cut a summerset and 
come up brisk and shining on a higher perch... .” 

Does anyone read Uncle Tom’s Cabin nowadays, 
or am I an oddity in keeping the volume always 
within reach? Dickens and Scott are still best-sell- 
ers, but how many quaff of that extraordinary 
brew which Harriet Beecher Stowe concocted for 
the edification and wrath of our forefathers? That 
mixture of truth and falsehood, of hard sense and 
of a sentimentality that makes Niobe and Little 
Nell look like a pair of hard-boiled Stoics, is one of 
the most absorbingly interesting books ever written 
—and may the Lord forgive me for praising it! It 
may be a hold-over from the horse-and-buggy pe- 
riod, but for all that it is extremely modern, and it 
kept popping into my head while Mr. Harry Hop- 
kins and Governor Murphy were being put under 
the harrow at Washington. 

“T’s so awful wicked the Sheppard Committee 
and Mr. Thomas L. Stokes couldn’t do nothin’ 
with me,” confessed Topsy Hopkins. “I ’spects I’s 
bin the wickedest critter in the world.” 

“T’s looked wicked too,” chimed in Topsy Mur- 
phy. “But I’s bin misunderstood.” 

While neither cut a summerset after these simple 
confessions, each came up brisk and smiling on a 
higher perch, to wit, in the President’s Cabinet. 
Open confession is always good for the soul, and 
sometimes it is also profitable. 

On the whole Mr. Hopkins’ confession was am- 
pler, probably because the range of his known and 
acknowledged sins is more extensive. He was like 
the old mariner who admitted with tears that there 
were “few Commandments what I ain’t busted.” 
Mr. Murphy’s statement is more in the nature of 
an apologia, but I wish it had been given to the 
public two years ago, and I am at a loss to under- 
stand why it has been kept in his private files. Mr. 
Murphy’s silence has done him a great injustice. 
Not only is he not a patron of the sit-down strike; 
he believes it illegal, unwise, and what is more to 
the point, immoral, since it is an unjust invasion of 
private property. That is exactly the view which I 
propounded in these pages at the time of the 
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strikes, and for which I was taken to task violently 
by some of the Governor’s friends. It now appears 
that they were praising him for doing what he then 
held and now holds to be immoral. 

But to return to the sprightly Mr. Hopkins. It 
seems that I have wronged him. Once upon a time 
I should have found his picture in the following 
amended conversation which Little Eva opens. 
(How many curls did she have if she gave one to 
every member of the household, including the 
slaves? She must have been crested like one of the 
Sutherland Sisters.) 

“What does make you so bad, Topsy Hopkins? 
Why won’t you try and be good? Don’t you love 
anybody, Topsy?” 

“Dunno’ nothin’ ’bout love; I loves candy and 
Mas’r Roosevelt and sich, that’s all,”’ said Topsy. ... 

“But Topsy, if you’d only try to be good you 
might—” 

“Couldn’t never be nothin’ but a nigger if I was 
ever so good,” said Topsy. “If I could be skinned, 
and come white, I'd try then.”.. . 

I feel that I have done Mr. Hopkins an injustice. 
He has had nothing but love for all in his bosom, 
even if he did say that some of us were too infer- 
nally dumb to recognize the benevolence of his 
plans for us. At any rate, he’s going to be good now, 
and he hasn’t been skinned either. 

In reviewing Mr. Hopkins’ statements before the 
Senate Committee, we can pass over briefly the 
reasons he gave why he will make a good Secretary 
of Commerce; he has spent millions of dollars, and 
the WPA is still going on. That appears to be the 
gist of his statement on his fitness. It might be 
pointed out, however, that any man can make a 
success of his business provided that he is not actu- 
ally a fool, and that all his bills will be paid for him, 
as Mr. Hopkins’ bills were met by you and by me. 
But Mr. Hopkins knew he was going to be con- 
firmed by the Senate, and he also knew that the 
Senate knew he was going to be confirmed, and 
that the Senate knew that he knew that confirma- 
tion was inevitable. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Hopkins made his statement of fitness to be 
Secretary of Commerce commendably short. 

But other positions adopted by Mr. Hopkins are 
of more importance. 








First of all, he believes that “the sit-down strikes 
were bad” and that the budget must be balanced, 
since the Government cannot live indefinitely on 
borrowed money. As to his affiliation with the So- 
cialist party, he could neither affirm nor deny; he 
simply didn’t remember. The New York Sun here 
came to what Mr. Hopkins can hardly regard as a 
rescue, by consulting the records of the New York 
Board of Elections. These show that for two years 
Mr. Hopkins registered as a member of the Social- 
ist party. 

He thinks, further, that the political speech in 
which his assistant, “that very great man,” Aubrey 
Williams, told the WPA workers, “We’ve got to 
stick together,” and “We’ve got to keep our friends 
in power,” was “indiscreet.”” However, for this in- 
discretion he did not reprove Mr. Williams. Prob- 
ably he himself was away making political speeches 
at the time. Nor does he think there is anything 
“funny” in mixing politics and relief, and only a 
cynic can see anything suspicious in the fact that 
during the campaign the WPA funds poured like a 
flood into the doubtful States. Apparently, Mr. 
Hopkins’ position is that there was nothing wrong 
in this, since the scheme didn’t succeed. As for a 
couple of his own political speeches, “It didn’t occur 
to me then and it doesn’t occur to me now,” said 
Mr. Hopkins, “‘that they would have any effect” on 
the votes of persons in receipt of funds from Mr. 
Hopkins’ organization. It is somewhat difficult to 
understand why, if he knew these speeches would 
have no effect, Mr. Hopkins made them. But he 
promises to make no more political speeches. 

It is when we come to Kentucky, however, that 
Mr. Hopkins is most voluble and satisfactory in his 
confession of evil. To him, a political fight in Ken- 
tucky is a terrible thing, and in that opinion he is 
not far wrong. 

It will be remembered that a newspaper reporter, 
Thomas L. Stokes, skilled in this kind of investiga- 
tion, went through Kentucky during the political 
campaign, and reported that for rottenness the old 
Commonwealth far surpassed Hamlet’s Denmark. 
Flaming with indignation, Mr. Hopkins at once sent 
investigators to Kentucky, being convinced that 
only men trained by Hopkins could understand the 
Hopkins methods. They filed a report which likened 
Mr. Stokes to Baron Munchausen, intimating that 
by comparison the Baron was a most stolid and 
unimaginative person. It is true that one WPA 
leader was found guilty, but as shortly thereafter 
he was given a better job in another part of Ken- 
tucky, his peccadilloes must have been minutely 
small. 

Before the Committee, however, Mr. Hopkins all 
but accepted the findings of the Sheppard Commit- 
tee which disclosed a shocking state of affairs dur- 
ing the Barkley-Chandler campaign in Kentucky. 
Part of his testimony is reported in the New York 
Herald Tribune for January 12. 

I think they [the political workers in the WPA] 
should have been pitched out on their ear, and they 
weren’t. I don’t want to dodge responsibility for 
something that happened in my shop, see? I think 


we should have up and pitched them out.” 
“But you didn’t. Why didn’t you?” persisted Sen- 


ator White. “I don’t know why we didn’t,” said Mr. 

Hopkins... . 

Possibly the answer is supplied by Topsy. “ "Cause 
I’s wicked—I is. I’s mighty wicked anyhow, I can’t 
help it.” But it is consoling to know that Mr. Hop- 
kins will hereafter “‘pitch out on their ear,” all sub- 
ordinates in the Department who abuse their 
authority. 

Governor Murphy was a more forthright wit- 
ness. One of the more serious charges made against 
him during the industrial wars in the early part of 
1937 was that he favored the sit-down strike, con- 
doned violence, and assumed that it was proper for 
the Governor to set aside the decrees of the courts. 
Mr. Murphy presented to the Committee a letter 
addressed at the time to John L. Lewis and Homer 
Martin. It was never sent, although it was read to 
Mr. Lewis and to James G. Dewey, Department of 
Labor conciliator. According to Senator Taft, of 
Ohio, this letter was written five weeks after the 
first sit-down strike. I quote some pertinent para- 
graphs. 

The time has come for all concerned to comply 
fully with the decision and the order of the Court, 
and take necessary steps to restore possession of the 
occupied plants to their rightful owners. The Gov- 
ernor of the State may properly exert the influence 
of his office to bring parties together in conference, 
and endeavor to bring about a settlement. But he 
has no authority to settle issues and force a settle- 
ment on either party without regard for legal rights 
and court decisions. 

I am sure you and your associates will agree with 
me that the law should be observed, and that there 
should be no wilful disobedience of the court’s or- 
ders, or defiance of public authority. 

It is regrettable that this letter was not published 
two years ago, when Communists and other radi- 
cals were permitted to assert that Governor Mur- 
phy supported them in disobeying the courts and 
defying public authority. No doubt the Governor 
felt his reticence at the time justified, but there can 
be no doubt that it has done genuine organized 
labor untold harm. 

In his written statement to the Senate Commit- 
tee, Governor Murphy expressed himself even more 
explicitly on the sit-down strike, and disobedience 
to the courts. 

I have never condoned the sit-down strike or coun- 
tenanced disobedience of a court order. From the 
very beginning of the labor trouble in Michigan, I 
warned the union representatives that the sit-down 
strike was illegal and, further, that its use would 
alienate public opinion... . 

I do feel sure that the sit-down strike has now 
been thoroughly discredited, and I believe we have 
seen the end of it, because it is an instrumentality 
that would undermine and destroy the vital right of 
ownership and possession of private property—one 
of the main pillars upon which our form of economy 
and, indeed, our democracy is based. (Italics in- 
serted.) 

Would that Governor Murphy had spoken these 
words two years ago! There are times when we are 
morally obliged to defend our good name. If he is 
again cited as the patron of some device as illegal 
and immoral as the sit-down strike, it is to be hoped 
that the new Attorney General will speak out at 
once. 
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THE PEOPLE WHO FIGHT 
SHOULD DECIDE ON WAR 


Revised Ludlow act would secure time-honored aloofness 


DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, SJ. 











WHY Americans seriously debate a Ludlow resolu- 
tion can be graphically illustrated by two recent 
statements in the representative press. Arthur 
Krock, well known columnist and winner of a Pulit- 
zer prize, writing under date of November 16, 1938, 
on the last Congress and its Neutrality Laws, com- 
ments as follows: “But even that (the last) Con- 
gress was cajoled and jockeyed into giving the 
President more discretionary power than it real- 
ized.”” And the Saturday Evening Post in its edito- 
rial page of November 19, 1938, says: 
What do we mean when we say “entanglements”? 
We mean, of course, political entanglements, such 
as might involve us in a war we should never under- 
stand, any more than we understood the World War, 
when we began to ask ourselves afterward why we 
got into it. (Italics inserted) 


Advocates of any Ludlow resolution are deter- 
mined that no future Congress will be cajoled or 
jockeyed into declaring a war which we should 
never understand. To them there is only one way 
for the people to be certain of the outcome of simi- 
lar future contingencies: retain in their own hands 
the veto power on declaring war. Hence a Ludlow 
resolution. 

The Gallup vote on the old resolution showed the 
majority of people in favor of it. It cut across politi- 
cal parties. It is not then a partisan issue. But is it 
anvther “ham and eggs” scheme, fanciful, but dis- 
astrous to the best interests of our country? So 
thinks Walter Millis, to mention one outstanding 
opponent of the resolution. A well-known journal- 
ist and author of The Road to War, he is not a mili- 
tarist; he is a most loyal American. He wishes his 
arguments (New York Herald Tribune, October 30, 
1938) to be taken objectively. 

Mr. Millis asks: “If the people must decide 
whether they will fight to defend American inter- 
ests abroad, are they not also to be allowed to de- 
cide whether they will defend the territory of the 
United States?” The question is fundamental. How- 
ever, self-defense is of the essence of patriotism; 
moreover, time would hardly allow a referendum at 
the polls; thirdly, the country at large is not aware 
of any such pacifist or defeatist feeling. But, to 
answer the question directly and to illustrate the 
principle at stake: if the majority of the people are 
of such a mind, they are entitled to such a decision. 
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Therein is the crux of the whole Ludlow, or any 
similar, resolution. As Mr. Millis himself expresses 
it: “There is an unanswerable logic in the principle 
that, since it is the people who must shed the blood 
and carry the appalling burdens of war, the people 
should decide whether war is to be undertaken.” 

If then per absurdum, as it seems, the people de- 
mand a referendum on defending American terri- 
tory, they are entitled to such a referendum. They 
are the American people. Call them names, but they 
remain the people. The legislative, executive and 
judicial departments are the representatives of this 
people; they have as much power as the nation 
gives; they are not the masters of the people; they 
are the “servants” of the people. If the rest of us 
despise such an American way of living, but could 
not make the majority of our fellows see eye to eye 
with us, then we have the choice of being non-con- 
formists or moving. Absurd as the supposition 
seems, it brings out clearly the main point at issue. 

But the Monroe Doctrine, which is being incor- 
porated in the new Ludlow resolution, may cause 
our American citizens to cross southern seas “to 
fight and to die” but possibly very indirectly “for 
fatherland.” If then we should not allow our mili- 
tary forces to sail eastern or western seas on a mis- 
sion of war without a previous referendum, should 
we not consistently forbid a similar mission to any 
point of the compass that is not American soil? The 
objection is well taken, and again illustrates the 
principle at stake. If the American people do not 
wish to defend the Monroe Doctrine at the cost of 
war, they have only to enact such legislation. No 
Divine authority has imposed the Monroe Doctrine 
on the nation. It is not even a part of the Constitu- 
tion. In the past, we have accepted it almost as a 
postulate. For the future, too? 

With no statistics for guidance, one guess is as 
good as another. The present writer would hazard 
his: the American people favor it in a general way 
of thinking. The case might be different if the Mon- 
roe Doctrine were resolved into its various possi- 
bilities of war. If the present Mexican theory of ex- 
propriation continues, and its undisturbed likeness 
sweeps through Central and South America, the 
people of the United States may decide that they 
do not desire such one-sided good neighborliness, 




















much less to shed their blood to ward off just debt- 
ors from across several of the seven seas. In any 
case, the principle is clear that American citizens 
have the right to abandon or interpret the Monroe 
Doctrine, if they wish. It is a human enactment, 
their own. 

Now for Mr. Millis’s query, but with my paren- 
theses: “Why is Congress left with full power to 
ship them (the people, military and civil) south- 
ward over the same ocean on the mere threat of a 
Nazi invasion, say, of Tierra del Fuego (several 
islands, dear reader, belonging to Chile and Argen- 
tine, separated from the main land by the Strait of 
Magellan) ?” The answer is that the people give this 
power to Congress. They may decide, if they wish, 
to take it away from their “servants” or to modify 
it. Especially, after meditating on the full meaning 
of “mere threat” in Mr. Millis’ question. The words 
of the proposed Ludlow resolution, as stated by the 
Representative himself, are “actual or immediately 
threatened.” Mr. Millis’ paraphrase is rather broad, 
but it illustrates the very danger which the follow- 
ers of a Ludlow resolution wish to avoid, namely, 
our rushing into a questionable war or our being 
forced into the equivalent by emotional executive 
or legislative maneuvering so that a graceful re- 
treat is impossible. 

It might be a wiser, fairer and more of a peace- 
proof reading according to the Ludlowite spirit to 
omit the words “or immediately threatened” from 
this resolution, if they wish to retain the Monroe 
Doctrine without further and fuller definition. 

The Monroe Doctrine is admittedly a threat of 
war. The American people, especially the present 
foreign-war-disillusioned generation, have never 
voted on the proposition. They are entitled and 
empowered through constitutional methods to a 
plebiscite on such possibilities of war. A consequent 
reversal of or more limited interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine would be little less radical from 
the viewpoint of history than the Act of Congress, 
May 1, 1937, which forbids travel by American citi- 
zens on vessels of a belligerent, once a proclamation 
of neutrality has been issued by the President, ex- 
cept in accordance with such regulations as he 
might prescribe. Had such an act been in force 
1916-1917, there might have been no Lusitania in- 
cident. 

To return to Mr. Millis. According to him, it was 
the crisis over the sinking of the U.S.S. Panay that 
gave the Ludlow resolution its sudden prominence 
in December, 1937. Congressmen voted for it so 
that the United States would not go to war with 
Japan over the Panay affair, no matter what might 
happen in the Far East; these Congressmen said 
equivalently that under no circumstances should 
the United States undertake a war against Japan. 

The issue is clear. Will Congress give the Ameri- 
can people the opportunity to vote on just such a 
frank and unequivocal proposition? Are they to be 
allowed to say “Yes” or “No,” as far as their own 
generation is concerned, on the question: “Shall we 
never go to war nor threaten to go to war except in 
the case of invasion of American territory, includ- 
ing at present the Philippines, and, according to the 


traditional Monroe Doctrine, North and South 
America?” It would be a fairer suffrage, of course, 
to vote on the Monroe Doctrine separately, and on 
different phases of that Doctrine. If Congress sub- 
mits such a resolution to the people, the common 
charge that in voting for the last Ludlow resolu- 
tion Congressmen had their tongues in their cheeks, 
would be ended. There is no fundamental reason 
why the American people should not amend their 
Constitution, if they so wish. There is good reason 
to think, Mr. Millis to the contrary, that a majority 
of them wish to take from Congress the sole power 
of deciding on the value of “all those interests 
which it might require a war or a threat of war to 
maintain.” It is fair that the American people be 
allowed to decide now if in any future Panay inci- 
dent they wish or do not wish to war. 

But if a perfected Ludlow resolution is embodied 
in the Constitution, will it just slumber there and 
leave “wholly unchanged the entire present ma- 
chinery of institutions and traditions whereby the 
course of foreign affairs and the incidence of wars 
are determined,” and “only when the tom-toms 
are already beating, the propaganda unleashed, the 
emotions at a high pitch, that a Ludlow resolution 
would come suddenly to life?”” Mr. Millis, to whom 
belong the preceding words, prognosticates: “It is 
hard to believe that a popular majority against de- 
claring war could be obtained in any crisis serious 
enough to involve any real war risk.” Such divina- 
tion challenges a plebiscite. The fair deed now is to 
allow the people to vote on such a resolution for 
their own generation with both sides of the ques- 
tion clearly before them. 

But, supposing a Ludlow resolution embedded in 
the Constitution, would it be in effect just another 
useless gesture, such as the Kellogg pact? Would 
the United States in the future, following the prece- 
dent of Japan’s attack on China, “do all its future 
fighting without the formality of a declaration?” 
So think the opponents of the resolution, according 
to Mr. Millis. To our shame we must confess that 
we have done that kind of fighting for more or less 
brief periods in countries to the south of us. That 
we should do it again, and with any strong nation, 
is not likely, thanks to the radio, its news commen- 
tators, etc. 

To Mr. Millis’ final difficulty against a no-foreign- 
war resolution that “its chains are but paper, that 
we shall awake one day to find the war god upon 
us, when we are hopelessly tangled in our own 
paperwork,” the best answer is that any Ludlow 
resolution supposes a reasonable armament, one 
equal to our defenses and needs. In the matter of 
speculation, a close adherence to the spirit of a per- 
fected Ludlow resolution may secure for us that 
aloofness from foreign entanglements urged on us 
by the founders of the country and never repudi- 
ated by the American electorate through a specific 
mandate. That and the recognized uselessless of 
war, except in case of invasion, are the fundamental 
points in any Ludlow resolution. There is reason to 
believe that the nation of today, pondering the les- 
sons of 1916-39, desires that a vote be taken on 
the subject. 
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GOD BLESS VERMONT! 


REFERRING to the Governor of Vermont and his 
plan for flood-control, the President’s private secre- 
tary has allowed himself to be quoted by the press. 
“If Vermont doesn’t want the protection, it does 
not have to have it,” said Mr. Early. “Other States 
want and can have the money.” 

Of course, Mr. Early hasn’t the faintest idea of 
the point in controversy. Vermont has not rejected 
flood-control. Vermont proposed a plan which, as 
its authorities had reason to believe, was satisfac- 
tory to all. It was peremptorily rejected by Wash- 
ington. But in Vermont, proper State pride is 
strong. In Vermont, men still believe in the Bill of 
Rights. In Vermont, the theory that the States 
have no rights which the Federal Government is 
bound to respect, has no supporters. 

May Almighty God, under Whose benign protec- 
tion this Republic came into being, give us more 
men like the men of Vermont! 

But we are exceedingly grateful for Mr. Early’s 
statement. Nothing could express more pointedly 
the arrogance and the stupidity of official Washing- 
ton. The six States comprising New England had 
formed a compact with regard to flood-control. Ap- 
probation was not given by the last Congress, sim- 
ply because in its closing hours that body was too 
busy playing politics. In this compact the rights of 
all parties were secured, and had amendments been 
found necessary, the good will displayed by the 
States would have supplied them. Had not the 
thirty-fourth subordinate in some Federal office 
been imbued with the prevailing Washington spirit, 
he would have welcomed the compact as a recourse 
to a clause of the Constitution which, though rarely 
used, promises valuable results. But the subordi- 
nate knew his superiors. Congress did not act, but 
a few weeks ago summary action was taken by the 
Secretary of War. 

We do not doubt, although others do, that on 
legal grounds the Federal Government can be sus- 
tained. But it cannot be sustained on grounds of 
good will or common sense. The Government set 
aside the cooperation of the New England States, 
preferring to club them into subjection. This brutal 
stupidity was met by an uprising throughout New 
England worthy of the best period of our history. 

We further thank Mr. Early for his solution of 
the problem of the use of Federal flood-funds. Ap- 
parently he thinks they must be what Federal 
funds commonly are—bribes. States which for- 
swear their constitutional rights will receive aid. 
States which demand respect for the sovereignty 
which is theirs under the Constitution will not. 

The scheme to subsidize the schools is still strong, 
and will probably be revived at this session of Con- 
gress. What will happen to the schools under this 
plan, Vermont can tell us. Should a State refuse to 
subject the schools utterly to the control of the 
political gang in Washington, it will be told: “If 
you don’t want the money, other States do.” 

Eternal vigilance, especially in these days, is the 
price of liberty. 
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FATHER COUCHLIN 


CONGRATULATIONS to Father Coughlin! His 
address on January 15 during which he urged his 
hearers to let their Senators know by night-letter 
that they opposed the lifting of the embargo on 
Spain, fairly swamped the telegraph companies. 
Just how many messages were registered is not yet 
known, but it is reported that they may equal in 
number the protest messages against the reorgan- 
ization bill sent last Spring at Father Coughlin’s 
suggestion. But why did the press print only a few 
lines instead of an adequate report of an address 
which stirred the nation? 


A WHITE 


FROM the principles laid down by Federal 
Judge Oliver Dickinson in a decision granting 
a preliminary injunction against certain mem- 
bers of the C.I.0., who had been picketing a 
Philadelphia shop, we believe there will be no 
dissent. The worker has a right to strike, and 
to attain the purpose of the strike through 
picketing and other legal and appropriate 
means. The right to picket, Judge Dickinson 
held, is akin to the right of free speech since it 
is a method of making known to the public that 
the worker has a grievance. Again, the worker 
has a right to join with his fellows in a union 
“for self-defense and protection, and this, under 
modern conditions of employment, is not mere- 
ly a right but a necessity.” Without it, the 
worker is usually defenseless. 

Unfortunately, rights can be abused. The 
right to picket is abused when for peaceful per- 
suasion “terrorism” is substituted. The union is 
a necessary organization, but is an evil when 
it is controlled by racketeers who squander the 
dues paid by the workers, and who compel non- 
union workers by force to join the union which 
they exploit. These racketeers cannot plead 
their alleged position as union leaders as im- 
munity for their misdeeds, nor can pickets, who 
insult or attack patrons of a shop in which a 
strike has been called, demand that the law 
enforcement bodies overlook their riotous and 
disorderly conduct. 

There is no doubt that labor leaders, as dis- 
tinguished from labor racketeers, will agree 
with Judge Dickinson. They realize that even 
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FREE SPEECH 


WHAT is back of this persistent campaign, and 
who? Last Summer three of the greatest radio 
companies refused to sell Father Coughlin time 
“under any consideration,” and the press does not 
consider an address to which millions listen worth 
reporting. As we have said, we do not always sub- 
scribe to what Father Coughlin holds, but we do be- 
lieve in free speech. As far as we can see, the chief 
opponents of Father Coughlin’s addresses are the 
hypocrites who continually quote Voltaire: “I dis- 
agree with what you say, but I will fight unto death 
for your right to say it.” 


EMPLOYERS 


peaceful picketing has been carried to such an 
extreme that it is losing whatever usefulness it 
ever had, and they know that labor’s cause is 
not helped by violence, even when violence has 
been used by the employer. But we venture to 
think they will not agree with Judge Dickinson 
when he seems to hold that the citizen has a 
“right” to trade with whom he pleases. The 
citizen may possess that right in the sense that 
the law does not undertake to decree with 
whom the citizen may deal in local or inter- 
State commerce. But has the citizen a moral, as 
distinguished from a legal, right to trade “with 
whom he pleases’? 

We do not think that he has. It surely can- 
not be right to trade with an employer who re- 
fuses to pay his workers a living wage, or who 
forces them to toil for unreasonably long hours, 
or in surroundings which constitute a moral or 
an avoidable physical danger. To trade with an 
employer of this kind simply aids him to con- 
tinue to profit by acts of injustice, some of 
which, as Holy Scripture teaches, call to Heaven 
for vengeance. 

Unfortunately, it is not always possible to 
detect employers of this kind. What has become 
of that movement, which we warmly praised 
last year, to draw up in every city a “White 
List” of employers whose conduct toward their 
employes is ruled by justice and charity? Given 
full publicity, it would be a powerful weapon 
against racketeering employers. Will not some 
of our Catholic societies undertake this work? 
It is badly needed. 








WE WANT NO WAR! 


COMMUNISM cares little in what part of the world 
it foments war. But by preference Communism 
wishes to involve the United States in war, any war, 
and the reason is plain. As every man who has 
given the matter consideration knows well, in the 
moment that the United States goes to war, a dic- 
tatorship will be set up. 

The President has made it abundantly clear that 
in this peace time and depression time, he intends 
to create the largest naval and military forces the 
country has ever known. War is in the air at Wash- 
ington, even as it was in the ill-fated years from 
1914 to 1917. We are to be the arbiters of what is 
right and proper in every part of the world, assign- 
ing blame and praise, and munitions and money 
and wheat, as we think proper. In other words, we 
are to be plunged into “internationalism,” and vest- 
ed with the duty of setting aright wrongs in every 
part of the world. That policy will lead us straight 
into war. 

At the same time, we are not permitted to know 
the reasons for these vast armaments, or to speak 
more accurately, the reasons for the war policy 
which grips Washington. We are at peace with 
every nation in the world. Some Communist-con- 
trolled countries have afforded us cause for griev- 
ance, but none has given us cause for war. Nor has 
any country in the world reason to war against us. 

Such are the conditions which actually exist, as 
the United States prepares to spend new billions 
(wrested from a people of whom one-third are ill- 
fed, as the President has told us, ill-clad, and ill- 
housed) for the purpose of making war. Such are 
the conditions which the Communists and their fol- 
lowers are determined to change, not in favor of 
the poor, but to bring on war. The United States 
must make ready for war with this country or with 
that, provided it be a country not brutalized by 
Communism. The war may be against “Fascism” or 
“Nazism,” or what you wish, but never against 
Communism. 

The newest manifestation of this propaganda is 
the determination to force Congress and the Presi- 
dent to lift the embargo on Spain, thereby supply- 
ing the butchers of Barcelona with new implements 
for the slaughter of Christians. Congressman Ran- 
kin, of Mississippi, was only partly right when he 
said the only people who wished the embargo lifted 
were the Communists. Supporting the Communists 
are the dupes whom the Communists have de- 
ceived, and the rascals who denounce Communism 
in public and work for it in private. 

Among these dupes are some Catholics. Assum- 
ing to present the Catholic view, they write that 
the sole hope of Christianity in Spain is the triumph 
of the atheistic Communists who butchered nearly 
14,000 priests and nuns, destroyed hundreds of 
churches and Catholic homes for children and the 
aged, and enacted laws which brought the Church 
back to the days of the persecution under Nero. 
These Catholics profess to know more than the 
Bishops of Spain, more than the hundreds of Bish- 
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ops throughout the world who support the Bishops 
of Spain, more than Pius XI, the Vicar of Christ. 

This campaign to aid persecution in Spain is sup- 
ported by men and women who either hate liberty 
and Christianity, or do not know what either is. 
But it would be perilous to minimize their influence 
with Washington. 

As Americans, we oppose the lifting of this em- 
bargo, because it is the first step in a plan to in- 
volve this country in European politics, and, ulti- 
mately, in war. We reject the view that it is the 
business of the American Government to sit in 
judgment upon the wars, or the quarrels, or bicker- 
ings of foreign nations. That view will certainly in- 
volve us in war, and in a war which will regiment 
our young men by millions to fight, perhaps to die, 
on foreign fields, for causes in which we have not 
even the remotest concern. 

As Christians, we oppose this violation of neu- 
trality, for its immediate effect will be to make a 
shambles of every part of Communist Spain in 
which Catholics can be found. That this is one pur- 
pose of the movement to lift the embargo cannot 
be doubted. Search the souls of its chief supporters 
and you will find, below the fair pretense, bitter 
hatred of Christianity and, specifically, of the Cath- 
olic Church. We cannot believe that millions of 
Americans who, although not Catholics, believe in 
Christ, wish this Government to be party to any 
plan which will crucify Christ’s followers in Spain. 

Every Catholic should let this Government know 
that he disapproves the campaign to lift the em- 
bargo in Spain. Our disapproval should be signified 
in letters to our Senators and to our Representative 
in the House. Great pressure is used against these 
officials, and if we are silent when the Communists 
are active, they may yield. We beg every reader at 
once to write his Senators and his Representative 
asking them to oppose lifting of the embargo as the 
first step to war. 


A NEW SENATE 


AS for this munitions campaign, Senator Walsh is 
on solid ground, as he usually is, when he says: “I 
do not favor the inauguration of armament build- 
ing as a means of solving the current unemploy- 
ment problem.” What the country wants, he thinks, 
is a program that will provide for the national de- 
fense, but is not complicated by unrelated problems. 

Senator Adams, an Administration representa- 
tive at the last session, speaks in the same sense. 
The more the army gets, the more it wants. Any- 
way, “it is time for the nation to give thought to 
the deficit instead of a huge defense program.” His 
Democratic brother from Virginia, Senator Byrd, 
expresses himself more forcibly. He thinks the idea, 
popular in Washington, that the more you borrow 
and spend the more prosperous you are, “indicates 
to what depths of false reasoning we have sunk in 
the crack-pot legislative ideas of those holding 
power.” 

We may have a New Senate as well as a New 
Deal. 
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THE GREAT CALM 


IT was a wise and holy man who said that the 
greatest troubles of his life had been those that 
never came to pass. He was not one of those stolid 
folk who never see very far beyond their noses, 
who take life as they find it at the moment, and 
who have no conflicts at all, within or without. 

Now these may be good worthy people, for whom 
some use can be found. But they will never set the 
world on fire by their enthusiasm for any cause. 
They will save their souls, we may hope, but they 
are singularly unlike Saint Paul, with his fears 
within and his battles without, with his solicitude 
for the welfare of the churches, and his striking 
talent for creating a holy disturbance wherever he 
went—for there are disturbances which are godly 
as well as disturbances which are not. In fact, they 
are unlike any of the Saints, and singularly unlike 
the Saint of Saints, whose pathway to Calvary be- 
gan at Bethlehem. 

Between the Saints and the insensate, very prob- 
ably, most of us will fall. We have our little trou- 
bles, but most of the time we are sane enough to 
realize that they are little. Yet into the life of every 
man who tries to serve God faithfully, and to deal 
with all his fellows as he would be dealt by, there 
will come disturbances, even storms, that threaten 
to overwhelm him. The storms may be of a spiritual 
nature. We are trying to improve, but as we seem 
only to grow worse, we are ready to give up. We are 
depressed, sad, even tempted to despair of God’s 
love and His infinite mercy. Or, especially in these 
days, fear of poverty, even of destitution, makes 
our lives miserable. We could bear it ourselves, but 
it is dreadful to think of the suffering of those who 
are dependent on us. Mothers must see their little 
ones die for lack of proper food or medical atten- 
tion, and the hearts of fathers out of work are low 
when the last dollars of their small savings are 
spent, and there is no one to whom they can turn 
for relief. 

From tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Matthew viii, 
23-27) everyone in sadness and fear should draw 
strength and consolation. When that “great tem- 
pest arose in the sea, so that the boat was covered 
with waves,” the Apostles, who knew how fierce a 
storm on the little mountain lakes could be, feared 
their last hour had come. What they forgot was 
that Jesus was with them, and that as He slept His 
Heart kept watch over them. He would not let 
them come to harm. 

We too keep forgetting in our trials that Jesus is 
with us. When we really try to serve Him, we are 
in the boat with Him, and nothing can harm us. We 
shall suffer, even as the Apostles suffered agonies 
of fear, and our trial may be keener and longer 
than theirs. But He Who commanded the winds and 
the waves “and there came a great calm,” still lives 
with us and loves us. When Jesus is near us, what 
reason is there for fear? He cares for us, and at the 
appointed time the storm will cease. In the assur- 
ance of the great calm that will then fill our hearts, 
these hearts now weighed down by care and name- 
less dreads, let us find peace. 








CHRONICLE 








THE ADMINISTRATION. Forwarding the Social Se- 
curity Board’s recommendations, President Roose- 
velt urged Congress to extend old-age insurance 
and Federal-State unemployment compensation to 
“all of our people.” 42,500,000 already come under 
the old-age insurance. The Board’s report recom- 
mends inclusion of 6,000,000 additional wage-earn- 
ers. In the matter of benefits, the Federal Govern- 
ment now cooperates with the States on a fifty- 
fifty basis, matching each State’s payments to the 
needy up to thirty dollars a month. The benefits 
vary greatly in different States. Arkansas paid 
$4.18 for one month; California $32.41. The Presi- 
dent approved the Board’s suggestion that the Fed- 
eral Government contribute more than fifty per 
cent to the poorer States. When a State spends two 
dollars on a dependent child, the Federal Govern- 
ment adds one. The Board recommended that this 
grant also vary according to the State’s financial 
capacity. Under the Board’s plan, the additional 
wage-earners to be covered by the old-age insur- 
ance system would include 3,000,000 farm workers, 
2,200,000 domestics, 800,000 employes of non-profit 
organizations, 250,000 banking employes, and 175,- 
000 sailors. . . . The President urged completion of 
the ship canal through Florida and the Passama- 
quoddy Bay project in Maine. . . . Elliott Roosevelt, 
son of the President, characterized Vice-President 
Garner as qualified for the Presidency. 


THE CONGRESS. Under the present naturalization 
law, Irishmen desirous of becoming American citi- 
zens must renounce allegiance to Great Britain. 
Senator Lodge introduced a bill in the Senate which 
would remove this requirement. He explained that 
Irishmen never recognized British rule over their 
country. . . . Senators and Congressmen were flood- 
ed with telegrams urging retention of the embargo 
on arms for Spain, following a radio broadcast by 
the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin. Telegraph officials 
compared the volume of messages with the tele- 
graphic flood that poured into Washington during 
the Government reorganization fight during the 
last session of Congress. . . . The Special Committee 
on Unemployment and Relief, headed by Senator 
Byrnes, released its recommendations calling for 
complete revision of the Federal relief system. The 
Committee urged that relief be made permanent 
and independent of partisan politics. The WPA, 
PWA, CCC, NYA and other bureaus would be co- 
ordinated under a proposed new Department: of 
Public Works and under the Social Security Board, 
if the recommendations become law. . . . Ex-Gover- 
nor Frank Murphy defended before a Senate judi- 
ciary sub-committee his handling of the Michigan 
sit-down strikes. He pronounced the sit-down 
strikes unlawful, denied he had ever condoned 





them, denied also that he had ignored a court or- 
der, said he only advised deferring enforcement of 
it over a week-end. . . . The Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Mr. Murphy to the Attorney-Gener- 
alship, confirmed also nomination of Professor 
Felix Frankfurter to the Supreme Court bench. .. . 
Efforts to quickly confirm nomination of Harry L. 
Hopkins as Secretary of Commerce were blocked 
by Senator Johnson of California. He insisted Mr. 
Hopkins be cross-examined on WPA political ac- 
tivity. 


WASHINGTON. A committee representing the 
American Medical Association called on President 
Roosevelt, protested against compulsory health in- 
surance. In countries where this has been tried, it 
lowers the quality of medical care, the committee 
maintained. The committee approved a proposed 
Federal ten-year expenditure of $380,000,000 on 
public health. . . . The President created a new 
agency, the Federal Real Estate Board, to super- 
vise Government property. . . . Replying to Federal 
Reserve chairman, Marriner S. Eccles, advocate of 
pump-priming, Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, 
attacked the New Deal policy on public debt as a 
repudiation of the Democratic platforms of 1932 
and 1936. Quoting Will Rogers’ statement: “We 
ought not to spend money that we haven’t got for 
things we don’t need,” the Senator expressed dis- 
agreement with “those who regard spending for 
money’s sake as the highest virtue and wisdom.” 
Referring to Mr. Eccles’ quotation of the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s studies indicating that the total of 
all domestic debts, both public and private, is no 
greater today than in 1929, Senator Byrd declared 
Mr. Eccles omitted mentioning other things from 
the Fund’s report. Said the report: “. . . in the long 
run no government can continue year after year to 
incur substantial deficits and to increase its debts 
steadily if it wishes to maintain its credit.”’ It added 
that the total debts of Federal, State and local 
governments in the United States “are the largest 
that any nation has ever had.” Senator Byrd stated 
our national income today is sixty billion dollars 
whereas it was eighty billion in 1929. The amount 
of debts remains the same, he added, while the in- 
come out of which they must be paid “has shriveled 
twenty-five per cent. Our burden is the same. Our 
strength is much less.”. . . Declaring the visit of 
Anthony Eden and the forthcoming trip of the 
King and Queen of Britain were to induce the Unit- 
ed States to “save” their country, Senator Reynolds 
declared the United States should not be called on 
once again to “save democracy.” Great Britain and 
France, he asserted, will not “admit we saved their 
hides, neither will admit they owe us any money 
because they have virtually repudiated their debts.” 
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At Home. In a State-rights battle, Governor 
George D. Aiken of Vermont received from the leg- 
islature in Montpelier $67,500 as a defense fund to 
fight encroachment by the Federal Government on 
Vermont soil. Working on a flood-control program, 
the War Department proposed to build a dam at 
Union Village, Vt., without consulting the State, 
the Governor said. Five other New England Gov- 
ernors backed up Governor Aiken, declaring they 
would fight “land seizures” by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Governors announced they would battle 
against any loss of State rights. . . . Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, Charles V. McLaughlin, decreed 
there should be four minimum wages in the iron 
and steel industry. In seventeen Northern States, 
62.5 cents an hour; in eleven Western States, 60 
cents; in seven Middle Western States, 58.5 cents; 
in thirteen Southern States, 45 cents. . . . Elmer F. 
Andrews, Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Law, denied permission to the telegraph companies 
to employ messengers at a lower wage than twenty- 
five cents an hour. . . . On a spot formerly occupied 
by headquarters of the Ku Klux Klan, the Cathe- 
dral of Christ the King was consecrated in Atlanta, 
Ga., by Cardinal Dougherty. Dr. Hiram W. Evans, 
Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, invited by 
Bishop Gerald P. O’Hara, attended the consecra- 
tion ceremonies. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Bombs exploded in Manchester, 
London, Liverpool, Birmingham and Belfast. The 
blasts, directed principally at power plants, were 
said by English officials to be part of a terroristic 
campaign engineered by the outlawed Irish Repub- 
lican Army to effect the complete independence of 
Ireland. Police declared a letter had been received 
warning the British Government to withdraw its 
soldiers from Northern Ireland if it wished to avoid 
attacks on property in England. A proclamation 
posted in London demanded removal of English 
troops from Ireland. One man was killed, two in- 
jured by one of the blasts. . . . Britain informed 
Japan she would demand continuance of the Open- 
Door policy in China. The British note was said to 
be very similar to the one dispatched to Tokyo by 
the United States. ... Prime Minister Chamberlain 
announced his Government would continue its em- 
bargo on arms for Spain. 


SPAIN. Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s Catalan 
offensive continued pushing on so rapidly that cer- 
tain parts of his far-flung forces reached their ob- 
jectives a week ahead of schedule. The fourth week 
of the offensive saw Franco troops occupying Tor- 
tosa, Valls and Reus, the Leftists’ principal ammu- 
nitions manufacturing center in Tarragona Prov- 
ince. Franco had advanced fifty miles, torn 2,070 
square miles of territory from the Loyalists. The 
Franco brigades marched triumphantly into Tarra- 
gona, second largest port in Catalonia. Capture of 
the Tortosa-Tarragona sector gave Franco fifty 
more miles of the Mediterranean coastline, short- 
ened his Catalan front by fifty miles. Further 
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North, the Nationalists won Tarrega, Pons and 
Cervera. Following seizure of Tarragona by Franco, 
an open-air Mass was celebrated in the main square. 
Residents heard their first Mass since the war com- 
menced thirty months ago. . . . Citizens reported 
that persecution of everything Catholic had not 
ceased after the promulgation of religious liberty by 
the Leftist Government. The churches were not 
available for religious use until Franco entered the 
city. . . . In a radio broadcast, General Franco 
asked the Loyalists to lay down their arms. He 
said thousands of men are meeting death because 
of the stubbornness of the Loyalist Government. To 
the peoples of Spain, he promised broad social re- 
forms. No foreign powers would ever infringe on 
the territorial integrity of Spain, he asserted. 270,- 
000 prisoners have been captured by the National- 
ists since the beginning of the war, General Franco 
revealed. 


FRANCE. Opening the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Edouard Herriot, its President, paid a tribute 
to Pope Pius for his campaign against world an- 
archy. M. Herriot has long been considered a violent 
anti-clerical. .. . Léon Blum, leader of the Socialist 
party, promised conciliation to Premier Daladier if 
the latter would take necessary steps to aid the 
Red Government in Spain. After considerable dis- 
cussion, the French Cabinet, held in line, it was 
said, by London, decided not to succor the Spanish 
Reds. 


FOOTNOTES. As diplomats accredited to the Reich 
were exchanging New Year’s greetings with Chan- 
celor Hitler, it was observed that the Fuehrer sin- 
gled out Alexei T. Merekalov, Soviet envoy, for a 
longer conversation than was given to the others. 
... When Prime Minister Chamberlain and Foreign 
Secretary, Viscount Halifax, paid their State visit 
to the Vatican, Pope Pius received them cordially, 
expressed pleasure that the relations between the 
Holy See and Britain were so friendly. . . . The first 
Slovak Diet was opened in Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia, culminating the century-old Slovak struggle 
for independence. . . . Mexico expelled Frank L. 
Kluckhohn, New York Times correspondent, from 
the country. Disclosure of Mexican sales to Ger- 
many of oil expropriated from American and Brit- 
ish-owned properties was said to be the reason for 
his expulsion. . Heavy fighting was = 
along the Yellow River in Northeast China. 

The Soviet Government ordered industrial execu- 
tives up for trial for failure to dismiss tardy or ab- 
sent workers. . . . The Popular Front Government 
in Chile decreed reorganization of the educational 
system with the view of abolishing religious in- 
fluence over it. Fifty professors expelled previously 
as radicals have been reinstated. . . . Women voted 
for the first time in Ecuador. . . . The Osservatore 
Romano, Vatican organ, declared Catholics can 
favor only one side in Spain, the Nationalist side. 
. .. Army officers were arrested in El Salvador fol- 
lowing threats of revolt against President Martinez. 
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CATHOLIC ARTISTS 


EDITOR: Father Feeney’s philosophizing on the 
moral weaknesses of artists, Artists and Morals 
(January 7), adds a little more to the meager store 
of knowledge we possess on the failure of the Cath- 
olic culture to produce artists in our time. It takes 
Saints to produce great art without ending up in 
hell, and Saints have been few and far between. 
The fear of hell wisely made cowards of Catholic 
artists. 

Now, if that fully explained our failure in the 
field of art, we might hope for a great artistic re- 
vival along with the religious awakening in Cath- 
olic circles. But does it? Just a lack of religion can- 
not explain away the fact that only an insignificant 
number of our thousands of churches contain any 
genuine works of art. It doesn’t explain that an all- 
American show at the Chicago Art Institute could 
show several hundred paintings without a Catholic 
subject being treated in one of them, or the lack of 
a single religious painting in the Institute’s excel- 
lent International Room. France produced some 
very great Saints during the last century, but no 
great Catholic painters; at least there is no evi- 
dence that she did in the hundreds of paintings 
found at the Chicago Art Institute in the five rooms 
filled with the works of nineteenth-century French 
artists. 

There is a crying need for much more delving 
into this problem in the manner Father Feeney has 
done in his little note on poets. Those who have 
read Jaime Castiello’s Humane Psychology of Edu- 
cation know that, if art is the necessary part of a 
balanced civilization that Castiello claims it to be, 
we Catholics are away out of balance. Do we lack 
only the ability to suffer the dark night which fol- 
lows great creative periods and then come back to 
greater creations for the glory of God, or are we 
also lazy, indifferent and uninstructed? Perhaps 
Mr. Binsse can tell us. 


La Grange, IIl. C. V. HIGGINS 


NO COMPROMISE 


EDITOR: Your editorial, Toleration (January 14), 
seems ill-advised, if not positively unfair. You start 
with the implication that the new Attorney-General 
disregards the rights of corporations and employ- 
ers, and then you rely on a pressman’s version of 
an “autobiographical sketch” to hold him author of 
the statement that his mother “took her son to 
Methodist and Baptist as well as Catholic services.” 

The Southern press accounts I have seen have 
none of this, but they do emphasize that he is a 
daily communicant and that he had daily Mass in 
his palace in the Philippines. This is true, except 


that on Sundays and obligatory holidays he attend- 
ed some public church and received Holy Com- 
munion with the people therein. This and his active 
cooperation with the men and youths in Catholic 
Action, together with the similar activity of his 
sister, Mrs. Teahan, among the women, account 
largely for the notable success of his Philippine 
administration and for the return to the Church of 
many influential Filipinos. 

From extended conversations with him and with 
his sister, I am convinced that Frank Murphy un- 
derstands and practises Catholic tolerance and 
ethics as well as you or I, and that the Irish mother 
of such a son and daughter never taught him reli- 
gious compromise. 


Spring Hill, Ala. MICHAEL KENNY, S.J. 


KEEP NEUTRALITY 


EDITOR: Although United Front organizations 
make the most noise about lifting the Spanish em- 
bargo, they seem to be merely tools of the great 
European democracies, one of which economically 
is dependent on the other. Lifting the embargo 
would greatly facilitate our embroilment in Euro- 
pean conflicts on the side of these democracies. Any 
claim that our neutrality would be strengthened by 
such action is so contrary to common sense that no 
one but a pseudo-Liberal would make it. 

Appeals to keep the embargo are apt to be less 
effective, because of their partisan nature, than if 
the main issue were emphasized by advocating the 
ardent desire of every American: “Keep Our Neu- 
trality.” 


New York, N. Y. HENRY V. MORAN 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS 


EDITOR: In your article, Little Red Schoolboys 
(January 14), John E. Kelly states the need for a 
“militant, American, undergraduate movement or- 
ganized on a nation-wide basis to provide a rallying 
point for patriotic students.” That there is such a 
need will readily be admitted by the majority of 
students of Catholic colleges. But what surprised 
me is that AMERICA, recognizing this need, has not 
given more support and publicity to the attempt 
started last May at Manhattanville College—an 
attempt to organize students into a National Feder- 
ation of Catholic College Students. This is an at- 
tempt to satisfy the need mentioned by Mr. Kelly, 
and yet the Jesuit colleges do not give their whole- 
hearted support. They proclaim the need and seem 
to ignore earnest efforts to satisfy it. 

That the students of the Catholic colleges in the 
New York and Washington branches of this pro- 
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posed national federation are trying (as Mr. Kelly 
suggested) “to expose the falsity of radical argu- 
ments” may be proven to some extent by a glance 
at the program for the next meeting of the Wash- 
ington branch. 

Papers on the American Student Union and the 
National Federation of Students will be read, ex- 
posing their Communistic tendencies and recom- 
mending some positive activities by which Catho- 
lic students could oppose the unions. 

If our efforts are misguided, then we should be 
enlightened. If, on the other hand, the N.F.C.C.S. 
is satisfying the great need described by Mr. Kelly, 
then why do not the Catholic magazines support it, 
and urge other Catholic colleges to join? Now, 
these colleges are justifiably reluctant to join be- 
cause of the unofficial character of the Federation. 
If the officials of the Church want the college stu- 
dents organized, why are they so silent in approval? 
Why does Mr. Kelly say there is a need, and not 
mention the fact that there has been an organiza- 
tion already started? At least the students are try- 
ing. All they want to know is whether what they 
are doing is right, wrong or useless. If right, then 
the deans of colleges should be enlightened and 
should give support—not indifference or opposi- 
tion. If wrong or useless, the Federation should be 
either reformed or scrapped. 


Washington, D. C. MARGARET GORMAN 


SUAREZ 


EDITOR: In reference to your recent correspon- 
dence (November 19, December 31) about transla- 
tions from Suarez, I wish to state that the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has already in 
proof and will publish as its final volume in the 
Series of Classics of International Law, a transla- 
tion of the following portions of the works of Fran- 
cis Suarez relating to international law: 

The entire First, Second and Seventh Books of 
the De Legibus as well as six more chapters from 
two other books of the same work. 

The treatise, De Bello from the De Caritate. 

The treatise on the Use of Coercion in Conver- 
sions from the De Fide. 

Lastly two chapters on Tyrants from the De- 
fensio Fidei. This translation has been revised and 
the references to earlier authors have been care- 
fully verified by Father Henry Davis, S.J., Profes- 
sor of Moral and Pastoral Theology of Heythrop 
College, Oxford, England. 


Washington, D. C. AMMI BROWN 


GEO. OF GA. 


EDITOR: Referring to the letter of L. F. Coles 
(January 14), I beg to say that he is in error when 
he states that Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, 
during the 1928 campaign went up and down the 
State of Georgia telling people that if Al Smith 
should win, his Cabinet would be filled with “nig- 
gers” and the Pope would run the United States. 
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Senator George, as a matter of fact, campaigned 
for the National Democratic ticket during 1928 not 
only in Georgia but in other States. 

There was a candidate for the office of Governor 
in 1928 who was charged with having said at a Ku 
Klux Klan meeting that he would vote for a “nig- 
ger” before he would vote for Al Smith, and that 
Catholics must be stopped with bullets and not with 
ballots. The candidate for Governor against whom 
that charge was made denied the charge. He was 
defeated at that time. 

I believe that your correspondent is further in 
error in saying that Senator George, during the 
last senatorial campaign, talked about “niggers.” I 
have heard several of Senator George’s speeches 
over the radio and have read a number of them 
published in newspapers. I have no recollection of 
hearing or reading anywhere any such talk made 
by him. 

Although I voted against Senator George in the 
last senatorial election, I believe that this statement 
should be made in justice to him. 

Savannah, Ga. THOMAS F.. WALSH, K.S.G. 


BIBLE 


EDITOR: In a recent issue of the Catholic Mind I 
read the splendid article by Father McClellan, S.J., 
on A New English Translation of the Bible. I have 
no intention of commenting, but would like to know 
where in the world one may procure a copy of the 
Latin Vulgate and the Bible in the original Greek. 
Cambridge and Oxford have published Bible texts, 
but I am looking for a Catholic version. 
New York, N. Y. LAYMAN 


FREE PAMPHLETS 


EDITOR: We are informed through various arti- 
cles in the Catholic press that the Communists 
(and atheists) spend hundreds of dollars each year 
to spread their insidious propaganda. Much of this 
material is handed out free to the public in order to 
get their ideas across. 

In our Catholic press there are numerous excel- 
lent pamphlets and leaflets combating these evils, 
but do they get in the hands of the general public? 

Would it not be possible for some of our more 
financially fortunate, wide-awake Catholics to take 
pattern after this by using some of their “God- 
given” money to purchase these pamphlets in bulk 
and distribute them free of charge at Communistic 
meetings and on the outside as the Communists 
themselves do at many of our Catholic lectures and 
the like? 

If one good financially able Catholic would start 
this and let it be known, surely he would have 
many followers, both in contributions and helping 
to disseminate the truth. 

I feel that something really worthwhile could 
come of this and I'd like to see it happen soon. God 
will surely bless the one who starts it. 


Philadelphia, Pa. K. M. C. 
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INTIMATE CONFESSIONS 
OF A PUBLISHER'S READER 


EDNA BEYER 








I READ for a living. I could not really live on what 
I read because most of it would poison my mind by 
its materialism and deaden my soul by its negation 
of spirituality. You, Reader, must pray that my 
friends in Heaven will continue to protect me. 

By this time you must have guessed. Yes, I am 
connected with the publishing business. Officially I 
am in the “trade editorial’ department of a large, 
conservative book firm—my boss frequently refers 
to it as “the firm.” My job is mainly to read manu- 
scripts and foreign books. It is dull only when the 
books I must read are dull and when that happens, 
I usually do not finish them because no book, be it 
fiction or non-fiction, should be dull. The popularity 
of Mathematics for the Millions proved what could 
be done to “jazz up” a subject as tiresome as arith- 
metic. Of course, the seeming dullness of a book 
might lie in me. Because of a bad night’s sleep my 
sluggish mind might fail to recognize a potential 
best-seller. Readers at several publishing houses 
failed to recognize the thought-provoking merits of 
Abbé Dimnet’s Art of Thinking. David Harum made 
the rounds of most of the publishing offices in this 
country before it saw print. Why, just the other 
day when looking up a report on a current London 
best-seller, I was embarrassed to read: “Bosh! De- 
cline.” B. G. who signed the report probably had a 
hangover. 

But B. G. cannot be wholly blamed for having 
rejected the book. I know what it is to reach my 
desk in the morning to find it sagging under manu- 
scripts. I know what it means to hear the editor-in- 
chief mutter: “The list is too long.” I know now that 
the best way to empty the safes (all manuscripts are 
kept behind locked, iron doors) and to shorten the 
list is to throw out the manuscripts before they get 
on the list. So every morning, the dear old lady 
(and the publishing business is overrun with gen- 
teel old ladies) who guards the iron doors brings 
me the run of yesterday’s tide; but since I am usu- 
ally late in arriving, I reach a “sagging” desk. In 
point of fact, our office furniture is such that we 
are requested never to move our desks because it 
would be so difficult to reassemble the parts. My 
“firm” (and this includes the furniture) is one of 


the oldest in America; I enjoy using the word 
“firm” because it is such a nineteenth-century 
word. But I seem to have digressed. 

Silly juveniles about Bobby Rabbit and Chippy 
Chipmunk, in which the rabbits and squirrels con- 
verse with each other, are always declined with one 
word like “Bosh,” “Rot,” “Bunkum,” or “Trash.” 
I used a word to that effect recently and I would 
use it again tomorrow if occasion demanded that I 
should. But now I recall that when I was a little 
girl I loved to listen to stories about Bre’r Rabbit 
and his playmates. Perhaps I killed Bre’r Rabbit’s 
literary descendants and I am sure that old Bre’r 
went “clippity, clippity clop” to the top of the best- 
seller list. Boards of directors, presidents of com- 
panies, and chairmen of boards can ask the most 
annoying questions about such lists. I will admit 
that it gives me quite a turn to read a laudatory 
review of something I rejected or to gaze upon a 
shop-window displaying such a book. 

Some weeks are highly cultural. I have devoted 
hours to studying elaborate tomes containing beau- 
tiful pictures by Rembrandt, Correggio and Van 
Gogh, after which I wrote: “Publishable at $25 per 
copy. The sort of thing you page through at a book- 
counter but never buy.” I declined a sure system 
of winning at stud-poker and have been wondering 
ever since what the boys who enjoy that sport and 
who would profit by such a publication, will say to 
my absence of charity. Lovers of adventure will not 
be pleased to hear that I ruthlessly turned away a 
Jules Verne affair describing rocket warfare among 
the planets. Nor did I countenance A Plea for the 
Ego which included a description of self-interest. 
There is more than enough pride in the world al- 
ready. Third-rate fiction of the type our parents 
referred to as “romances,” is the easiest on which 
to report. They provide the opportunity for a clev- 
erly turned phrase: “Immature and amateur’; 
“This has been done before, only better’; “Trying- 
ly trite”; “Illimitably illiterate.” Even a reader 
must have her moments. 

Written stuff of this caliber is not read from 
start to finish. One need not eat an entire egg to 
know that it is bad and the same is true of a manu- 
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script. Frequently, the first page is so very poorly 
written that one wonders if the author ever read a 
book. There are also unknown individuals who im- 
agine that in spite of twenty or thirty books on a 
subject, there is always a colossal market for their 
own feeble opinions. We can hardly be expected to 
devote much time to such outpourings, once the 
cream has been skimmed. Then also, there are cer- 
tain fields in which the firm from the point of pol- 
icy is not interested. We accept verse only from 
very well-established poets; our juvenile list con- 
tains no books for children under the age of ten; 
the drama is represented only by plays which have 
had successful Broadway runs or for which the 
dramatist will pay the cost of manufacture. Manu- 
scripts not conforming to this policy are as a rule 
returned to their authors practically unread. 

So far I have given you the impression that I 
spend the hours from nine to five rejecting manu- 
scripts, and after only the most casual survey. That 
is not true. More than half of my day is devoted to 
serious reading, albeit a detective story. Many 
books are read to the last page and reported on at 
length. Books from London are given special treat- 
ment and preference. Decisions must be speedy be- 
cause of copyright inconveniences and impatient 
British agents. Books from England have already 
been published and so we never see the worst— 
which is comforting because so many of the Eng- 
lish books are far inferior to our American product. 
I am now of the opinion that the English are a 
most optimistic nation: they print such a vast num- 
ber of books that one in a thousand must be good 
through a process of elimination. It has always been 
my hope to discover that one, but “the firm” did 
not bring out The Citadel. 

About once or twice a year I discover a new au- 
thor and my joy is such that my praise is out of all 
proportion to the real merits of the book. Then my 
report is long, my synopsis complete, my eulogy 
overpowering. I must sell my discovery to the edi- 
torial board. My report is by no means definitive, 
but it is inspirational. The book receives a second 
reading; a third report is called for; and if there is 
a divergence of opinion, an outsider, usually an ex- 
pert, is enlisted and his dictum is final. It is believed 
that the president of the firm was once suborned 
to read a manuscript, but that is a tradition which 
has never been verified. Once a book is accepted 
the author usually finds it wisest to make any 
changes which the publisher might suggest. It is 
very much cheaper to make them in manuscript 
and besides the publisher is mainly right when it 
comes to knowing what the public wants. 

After the author has made his revisions, the or- 
iginal discovering reader is called upon to approve 
the changes and to prepare a simple synopsis of 
about fifteen hundred words for the salesmen. Edi- 
tors-in-chief and salesmen do not as a rule read the 
books they edit and sell. The synopsis also assists 
the advertising department which is sometimes too 
busy to read what it advertises. A publisher’s 
reader reads for the entire company. The manu- 
script itself is generally the last stage of the manu- 
facturing process of a book which the reader sees. 
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By this time I am sure you are asking why I do 
not give some factual information; this being a sta- 
tistical age some concrete figures ought to be forth- 
coming. I am sure you want to know how many 
manuscripts come into the office each week and 
what percentage of them are accepted. You want to 
know if manuscripts are solicited or merely submit- 
ted with a prayer by their authors. I can already 
hear your question about literary agents, and some- 
one is about to mention letters to the editor. 

To begin with the “fan mail.” I call it that be- 
cause the epistolars, to use an obsolete word, flat- 
ter us by considering the firm worthy of publishing 
their writings. We receive an average of thirty 
items of fan-mail per week telling of proposed 
books, plays, and verse, announcing incoming manu- 
scripts, requesting information as to prices paid for 
books, demanding advance payment, and asking 
the thousand and one questions that might be hid- 
den in the brain crevices of potential authors. Many 
of these letters make extravagant claims, as for 
example, the one offering us the unusual oppor- 
tunity to publish the complete works of “America’s 
most quoted anonymous poet.” 

All manuscripts, solicited or unsolicited, that 
come into the office receive the same treatment. 
That may seem contradictory to what I have said 
about hasty perusals and terse reports, but the 
reader approaches each manuscript with the spirit 
of adventure. “Here may be a best-seller”; ‘This 
might be entertaining”; or “At last something good 
on the Chinese question!” These are the aspirations, 
the sighs of hope, which unwittingly issue from the 
reader’s lips as she tackles each new chore. We soon 
learn to take our disappointments philosophically. 
We must accord the same studious attention and 
critical acumen to a manuscript received directly 
from the hands of an unknown author as we give to 
one which is sent to us by one of the leading liter- 
ary agencies. Even manuscripts written under con- 
tract by an author whose ten previous books we 
have publishec, have been declined as not coming 
up to specifications. 

A manuscript can be placed by an author himself 
as easily as by an agent, the only difference being 
that the agent is more persistent and does not give 
up after the first letter of rejection. Something 
really good need not go begging at very many doors 
before it is taken in. There are, however, too few 
“really good” manuscripts. Our firm receives about 
2,500 each year and we publish between 180 and 
200 books, which figures include text and other 
educational books. In other words, nine per cent of 
the material received is considered good enough to 
print. The percentage is low enough to discourage 
would-be authors and, in my opinion fifty per cent 
of the authors represented by the 2,500 manuscripts 
should be discouraged—I say this against my best 
interests because if there were fewer manuscripts I 
would be in acute danger of losing my position. 
That would never do, because editorial jobs are 
among the finest in the world and they are not 
easily replaced. Taken all in all, there is always a 
roomy market for good books and it is my constant 
complaint that too few are written. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF MARK SULLIVAN 


THE EDUCATION OF AN AMERICAN. By Mark Sullivan. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3.50 
MARK SULLIVAN’S autobiography just had to be a 
literary success. There was so much he could bring to 
public notice, so many personages he could introduce, 
such a verve to his manner of presentation, so intimate 
an acquaintance with the nation’s doings that the book 
was assured a welcome long before it appeared. Given a 
boy born in 1874 on an obscure and heavily mortgaged 
Pennsylvania farm, a boy with a passion for any written 
word, an almost pathetic eagerness to make something 
of himself, an opportunist who tailed his kite’s ambition 
with inherited rural industry, who wrote his way through 
college and Harvard Law School, attracted country-wide 
attention by stylistic vigor and “debunking” data—well, 
there you have practically the Horatio Alger hero and a 
real “log cabin to luxury” story ready for the printer. 

This particular American of Irish parentage and 
Quaker environment gives us his history from Grant’s 
to Wilson’s administration, but he gives us a diary that 
is wholly external. He handles superbly the outside 
forces that shaped his career, but there is not one direct 
witness to the formation of his character. His history 
tells us what he did, but it reveals very little of what he 
is. And the autobiography emerges soulless and disap- 
pointing. 

Not that it is dull reading. It is always interesting, and 
in the second half it leaps with enthusiasm and bril- 
liancy. Any man who was in close range to Samuel S. 
McClure’s explosiveness, who discussed a national week- 
ly over a restaurant table with the effervescent Robert 
Collier and Norman Hapgood, his incomparable editor, 
who swapped stories with “Mr. Dooley,” and fought 
“Joe” Cannon out of his speaker’s czardom, would nat- 
urally have a good deal to say and to say dramatically. 
Mark Sullivan says it and colors his narrative with 
shrewd pen portraits of Charles Eliot in the Harvard 
yard, Theodore Roosevelt as a progressive crusader, 
Charles Taft on Chautauqua platforms, while all along 
rolls the current of his own journalistic efforts and suc- 
cesses, his travel experiences, and his “muckraking” po- 
litical lectures. 

It is highly spiced and brilliantly frosted, but the au- 
thor’s personality and spiritual development are so sub- 
merged, that the book’s title is a misnomer. What we 
have is really another “Our Times.” The ending too is a 
sorry letdown. It is a welter of broken friendships, politi- 
cal upheaval, and deserted causes out of which the au- 
thor strides to a new success as a syndicated political 
journalist; but a sympathetic reader will sense near- 
tragedy so keenly that he will scarcely appreciate the 
triumph. R. J. McINNIS 


SUBSTANTIAL DIRECTION 
IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


INTRODUCTION TO ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
~{ _ Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. Benziger Bros. 
AN auxiliary seminary course of seventeen lectures 
given during the last five years finds public expression 
in this book. By the limited time given to such a course, 
the author was forced to attempt a coverage of a wide 
field in a brief and general survey. It is the only com- 


plaint with the book. After all, when permanence is 
given the lectures through a book form a fuller develop- 
bent would seem advisable. The author’s standing as well 
as the order, clarity and balanced judgment of the treat- 
ment make more of a good thing desirable. That, how- 
ever, is our only small complaint. 

After an introduction on the need of Ascetical and 
Mystical Theology, especially today, the explanation of 
terms and the methods of pursuing the study, Archbishop 
Goodier divides his work into two main sections, the 
Historical and the Doctrinal. In the Historical section 
the history of asceticism and mysticism is traced among 
the pagan cults, Judaism in the early Church, through 
the Middle Ages, in Saints Benedict, Bernard, Francis, 
Dominic and the German mystics to modern times. 

The doctrinal section follows a clear, natural order to 
which we have become accustomed through Marmion’s 
Christ, the Life of the Soul and the classic work of 
Tanquerey, here condensed in the development. Clear 
notions are given on the spiritual life, supernatural per- 
fection and the several means thereto. This leads to a 
consideration of The Ways, with the distinctive charac- 
ters of each. If we check theory by fact and experience, 
it will be found, for the larger number, that the three 
“ways” dovetail and intertwine, which is a useful re- 
minder for the director of souls. The unitive way is 
treated under two chapters on acquired and infused con- 
templation. Acquired contemplation is normally a 
growth; it is the term and reward usually of the soul’s 
own perseverance in the lower forms and, hence, under 
due conditions, it is within the reach of every earnest 
soul. Infused contemplation comes directly from God, is 
not a consequence of one’s own effort, but it is normally 
given as a befitting reward. The last chapter deals with 
mystical prayer, its nature, signs and phases. 

Limiting itself to an elementary treatment the /ntro- 
duction will be helpful and encouraging to all—to the 
layman, for prayer is a great, ever necessary means of 
personal sanctification and should occupy the thoughts 
of all far more than it ordinarily does; to the priest, as 
well for his own personal perfection as for his impera- 
tive duty of suitably equipping himself for the direction 
of souls in and outside the confessional. Ordinary com- 
mon sense, as Archbishop Goodier says, is nowhere more 
necessary than in such direction, yet, if no other help is 
given, God’s work in the soul is either thwarted and 
stunted or He has to supply help through other channels. 
The Introduction is heartily welcomed, and deserves a 
wide diffusion. WILLIAM J. BENN 


O RICHARD: 
O MON ROY! 


THe WInpbsor Tapestry. By Compton Mackenzie. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3.75 
COCKNEY TIRADE might seem to be a more apt label 
to describe Compton Mackenzie’s fishing excursion in 
troubled waters, in which pleasant occupation he ap- 
pears to have fished up a vast deal of dirty linen, wash- 
ing it most assiduously in public. While the book was 
being written the wind must have been blowing strongly 
from Earle’s Court or Notting Hill, or some such place 
where the gossip flows over tea cups. 

In his attractively written discourse (and attractively 
written it is, whether one likes it or not) Compton Mack- 
enzie gives the impression that his main idea was to 
acquaint the world with the events that led up to the 
abdication of King Edward VIII. And that abdication, so 
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the narrative seems to convey to the non-British reader, 
was ultimately the fruition of some fell conspiracy be- 
tween Pontius Pilate Baldwin and Caiaphas of Canter- 
bury. Now that the thing is done, and off the front page 
of the newspapers, republican Americans may not be so 
absorbedly interested in the hustling off of one occupant 
of the British Throne and the hustling in of another in- 
cumbent. And heaven alone knows in what state of con- 
fusion the American mind is likely to become involved 
at the repeated dragging in of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart into the narrative; at the host of side issues, like 
Dolling of Landport, church congresses, and the general 
strike of 1926, which actually have nothing whatever to 
do with the abdication. 

The tale goes back to the beginning of the Georgian 
era, and starts with the Illustrious House of Hanover 
and the Protestant Succession (vide the Vicar of Bray). 
It comes down to the abdication in 1936. There is a vast 
array of characters constantly passing and repassing, 
and scarcely a one left with a rag of reputation in the 
procession. As an instance of the onesidedness of the 
tale, is Compton Mackenzie’s entire omission of any 
reference to the Catholic reaction to the circumstances 
of the abdication, not only in Great Britain, but in Ire- 
land, in the Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 
That Catholic reaction is of the greatest importance; 
the British Catholics had quite as much interest in the 
integrity of the Crown as the non-Catholics. The Cath- 
olic press was far from being dumb in the business; it 
was by no means complaisant, nor did it get itself tan- 
gled up into knots with unctuous snobbishness. 

If Compton Mackenzie feels that there is laid upon 
him the weighty vocation of defending the abdicated 
monarch and speaking forthrightly on the circumstances 
that accompanied his abdication, he should have made 
mention of what his fellow Catholics throughout the 
Empire felt about it. As it is, he is swayed by discretion 
in this direction. In its vigor of expression, Compton 
Mackenzie has probably put out one of the most distin- 
guished books he has ever written, and particularly 
graceful are his English translations of occasional Latin 
tags. But for all that, his heroic laudation of the object 
of his sympathies at times is laid on with a trowel. All 
things considered, The Windsor Tapestry is not a book 
to be cast aside lightly: it is one of the most important 
contributions to the literature of English middle-class 
snobbery. HENRY WATTS 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


AMERICA AND THE STRIFE OF Europe. By J. Fred Rippy. 

The University of Chicago Press. $2 
HOW the ideals of Isolationism and Expansionism have 
played their parts in American history, is the dispas- 
sionate story told here. Ample quotations from Wash- 
ington, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson illustrate 
how soon and how deeply entrenched the principle of 
isolation became fixed in the American mind. But over 
against devotion to international aloofness there arose 
in our midst the counter-devotion of defending democracy 
wherever democracy seemed endangered. This second 
devotion, especially when “reinforced by the profit mo- 
tive or by considerations of national defense, immediate 
or even somewhat remote, or by some other national 
interest or ideal,” often enough led to the abandonment 
of the policy of isolation. From the time of Elihu Burritt 
a third ideal, that of Pacifism, has played an important 
réle; and often enough it was a pacifism “of an active 
species akin to militancy.” The history of “expansionist 
idealism” from some jingoist words of John Adams in 
po _ to the present time is sketched in lengthy 
etail. 

What the author makes abundantly clear is that be- 
hind the mask of “democracy,” “inevitable destiny,” and 
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“the white man’s burden” is the plain fact that we have 
pursued a policy of imperialistic expansion whenever 
discords in Europe made it impossible for anyone in 
Europe to stop us. 

The third part of the book deals with the “United 
States and the Peace of Europe.” The efforts of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Bryan and Wilson are studied in some 
detail. The conclusion of Professor Rippy is that when 
“interests and ideals converge” against Isolationism that 
ancient tradition will find itself in a sorry plight. 

G. G. WALSH 


Dominic Gracossi. By Richard A. Gleeson, 8.J. The 

America Press. $2 
APPRECIATION of the life of a saintly Jesuit, Dominic 
Giacobbi, calls for a grasp of the supernatural motives 
that animated him. It is a life of tremendous spiritual 
activity, presented to the public by one who not only 
knew intimately this chosen soul, but who loved him 
with the heart of a brother and a friend. 

Dominic Giacobbi’s early years were passed amid the 
inspiring loveliness of fascinating Corsica. He was sur- 
sounded as well by an atmosphere of other-worldliness 
and was watched over by parents who lived in the pres- 
ence of God. It is not, therefore, surprising that this 
little Corsican, later, carried with him to the Society of 
Jesus, the precious virtues of childhood and that his 
entire life was a perpetual unrolling of spiritual wealth 
which he shared with hundreds who came in contact 
with him. Nor was this wealth acquired without cost 
to himself, without labor and pain, for his biographer 
permits us to “read between the lines” of the severe 
trials that fashioned, and molded, and twisted into shape 
this exquisite and sensitive soul. 

The biography of Dominic Giacobbi presents the at- 
tractive personality of one in love with Christ, in love 
with souls and in love with his cherished vocation. 

Sister JuLig pu Sr. Esprir 


Wuat Is CoMMUNISM? By E. Delaye, S.J. Trans- 
lated by B. F. Schumacher. B. Herder Book Co. $2 
COMMUNISM has a unity. You cannot be a genuine 
Communist if you accept only its economic doctrines. 
Yours must also be the materialistic and evolutionary 
hypothesis, the mechanistic concept of man and the rela- 
tivity of moral standards. You must do your share to 
foment discord which will usher in the world revolution 
and the ensuing dictatorship of the proletariat. Then will 
national boundaries recede before a single worldwide 
party composed of individuals, work-loving, anti-reli- 

gious, gregarious, familyless. 

In this book Father Delaye fairly and simply presents 
the Communist ideal, every statement being adequately 
supported by forty appended pages of quotations. Fas- 
cism, as it seeks to be and Fascism as the Communists 
will have it, must be treated in the consideration of 
Soviet opportunism and propaganda; hence it, too, is 
fully treated. 

What is Communism? was intended as an introductory 
and synthetic study of that system. It fully realizes its 
purpose and is highly recommended to a novice in Com- 
munist reading. JosspH A. Rock 


ExXpiorer’s WIFE. By Emma De Long. Dodd, Mead 

and Co. $3 
IT WAS July 8, 1879 when the Jeanette under the com- 
mand of George Washington De Long left the harbor of 
San Francisco to explore the Arctic, and the last letter 
received from her husband by Mrs. De Long was dated 
August 27 of the same year. Ship and crew then vanished 
and it was two years before their fate was known. 
Caught in the ice, she had eventually been crushed; her 
crew after heroic struggles landed on the coast of Si- 
beria in two groups, one of which came through to safe- 
ty, but the other with Commander De Long perished in 
the cold with the exception of two men who had been 
sent ahead to find help. 

The story has been told before, but Mrs. De Long here 
gives its domestic background, going back to the days 

















of courtship and marriage, tracing the growth of De 
Long’s interest in the Arctic, and especially developing 
the details of the long preparation for the expedition and 
of her own anxious waiting while the fate of the ex- 
plorers was still in doubt. She had entered with enthusi- 
asm into her husband’s plans and bravely supported him 
in his preparations. After his sailing she showed similar 
bravery in bearing the suspense and the distress that fol- 
lowed and in clearing her husband’s name from charges 
that had brought on an investigation by Congress. It is 
a strong, tender, human account of noble endeavor and 
patient endurance. What is missed is the religious ele- 
ment. Commander De Long was a Catholic in his youth, 
but religion seems not to have counted in their lives, and 
only regret can greet the spectacle of this high enter- 
prise divorced from the supernatural. 
WiLuiaM A. Dowp 


Money To Burn. By Horace Coon. Longmans, Green 

and Co. $3 
THE SPOTLIGHT is here thrown on what the great 
American philanthropic foundations do with their money. 
These corporate institutes, relying on initial endowments 
and in most cases wise investment policies, have attained 
a degree of permanency and wield tremendous influence 
on education, social service, religion and public health. 
Run as they are by a rather small group of trustees and 
directors, these institutions reflect the reactionary ideas 
of the privileged classes and are in nowise paragons of 
efficiency. This, in brief, is the story. 

As sensationalist writing the book fails in certain par- 
ticulars; and as a scholarly work it is inconclusive and 
confusing. The various and lengthy catalogs of names, 
activities, gifts, disbursements, appropriations which 
recur in the text, make for slow reading. The author’s 
advocacy of socialized medicine is direct and decisive, 
but an air of indefiniteness envelopes education, social 
work and philanthropy. The last chapter, “The Func- 
tion of Foundations,” consists very largely in a mass of 
heterogeneous quotations and ends by concluding that 
more study and attention must be devoted to the topic. 
Consistently underrated are the functions of capital and 
business ability as factors of production. This proves con- 
fusing as does the author’s implicit faith in the superior 
efficiency of the Government’s handling of the various 
works now done by corporate philanthropy. 

RAYMOND F. X. CAHILL 


In My Tre. By Sisley Huddleston. E. P. Dutton and 


Co. $3 
INTERNATIONAL situations of war and peace efforts 
of the past quarter of a century are the subjects of 
Mr. Huddleston’s book. He is sufficiently autobiographical 
to give his remarks a personal charm as well as the 
value of first-hand observations. Only occasionally is 
the reader wearied by an exceedingly long or excessive- 
ly parenthetical sentence, but the nature of the material 
sometimes renders such a style necessary. Throughout 
his work he preserves an international viewpoint and 
is as severely critical of his personal friends and his own 
country as he is of others. Most of his judgments seem 
well founded, based as they are upon accomplishments 
and careful character analysis. 

Wilson is represented as a man of fine, though false 
phraseology, whose pride in his own handiwork led him 
to sacrifice the world’s future happiness for the sake 
of a League which was immediately converted into a 
guardian of the status quo, and later into a coalition 
of Imperialism and an instrument of war. The course 
of events has followed Mr. Huddleston’s predictions and 
lends weight to his convictions. He vividly portrays the 
unreasonable rush of nations into war and the folly of 
their efforts to make peace by re-arming. 

Mr. Huddleston, as a critic and a journalist, cannot 
be given too much praise for insisting on international 
moral justice. His penetration beneath the official sur- 
face and relation of facts as they are, without passion 
or prejudice, indicate his broad vision and a truly Chris- 
tian humanistic outlook. Avoystus J. MILLER 


THEATRE 





THE WHITE STEED. In his new play, The White 
Steed, at the Cort Theatre, Paul Vincent Carroll swings 
his audiences across the sea and into a small Irish vil- 
lage. There he gives it reserved seats in the home of 
Canon Matt Lavelle and sets before it the drama which is 
disrupting the village and the lives of the Canon's flock. 
Canon Lavelle is the beloved old shepherd of that flock, 
which has reverenced and obeyed him for many years. 
He is wise, tolerant, deeply understanding, and wit 
flashes from him like sheet lightning. He is also physi- 
cally helpless after a stroke which has paralyzed his 
legs. Confined to his wheel chair, he watches his young 
assistant, Father O’Shaughnessy, bring into the parish 
fanaticism, intolerance and cruelty. 

It is at this point that American Catholics in the audi- 
ence become restive. Never in their lives have they seen 
among their clergy such a type as Father O’Shaugh- 
nessy. Their imaginations balk at accepting him. It is 
incredible that any young Catholic priest could possess 
such characteristics and could treat his aged and afflicted 
Superior with such unbelievable rudeness and arrogance. 

The audience reminds itself that it is now in Ireland. 
Can there be such priests in Ireland, upsetting in a few 
days or weeks the beautiful work accomplished by the 
gentle and wise Lavelles of the world? But perhaps 
Father O’Shaughnessy is presented as a pathological 
case! The audience sits up to watch the combat that is 
coming—the combat between benevolence, charity and 
tolerance on the one hand, and harshness, tyranny and 
terror on the other. 

The spectators range themselves on the side of the 
Canon, whose valiant spirit illumines the struggle from 
the first moment till the last. Into his presence and 
Father O’Shaughnessy’s come the parishioners. There 
are the types congenial to the younger priest—those who 
have joined the band of vigilantes he has formed to 
carry out his will. These are the shrews, the gossips, the 
sadists, the hypocrites. 

Individually, or in twos and threes, come the adher- 
ents of the Canon. There is a fine young police officer; 
there is the sturdy old father of the rebellious girl who 
is Father O’Shaughnessy’s first quarry; there is the 
school teacher, too cowardly to fight for what he be- 
lieves; there is a pretty young maid and a fine, middle- 
aged housekeeper. Among all these, conflicts rise like 
pillars of fire, fanned by the younger priest and his sup- 
porters, sprayed by the incessant play of the Canon’s 
humor, but steadily spreading and rising higher. Every 
character, good or bad, is interesting and admirably 
drawn; few, with the brilliant exception of the Canon, 
are appealing. The school teacher is a drunkard as well 
as a coward. It is impossible to take much interest in the 
sporadic love-affair between him and the frustrated girl, 
but the drama of the entire situation is as grim and as 
steadily advancing as that of a Greek tragedy. 

There is plenty of suspense, too, in the last stand and 
the ultimate triumph of the old Canon, in his quiet dis- 
persal of a furious mob, and in his subjection of his mis- 
guided associates. 

The White Steed, (in the play a symbol of courage) 
is produced by Eddie Dowling, which means that it is 
set, cast and acted to perfection. It is written with flam- 
ing enthusiasm and the character of Canon Lavelle will 
live in dramatic literature. But this Ireland we see is 
not the Ireland we know. These are not the Irish people 
we know. Where, save in the Canon, is the high courage, 
the rollicking humor, the warm heart of the Irish? And 
where, save in the Canon, is the Catholic spirit, which 
is as basic a part of them as the blood that flows in their 
veins? There is art and drama and human interest in 
The White Steed. But where, one asks, is Truth? 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


JESSE JAMES. One of America’s lurid legends is re- 
vived ip this action study of the Missouri farm boy 
whose name has come to be synonymous with banditry 
and it leaves him still in the heroic half-light which 
defies historical investigation. The incidents of his life 
have been accommodated to a fluent and swiftly mov- 
ing script which introduces sinister railroad agents to 
give light and shadow to Jesse’s undeniably violent na- 
ture. It has been Henry King’s directorial policy to paint 
a picaro for thrills and a philanthropist for sympathy 
and on the whole the duality is managed convincingly. 
The fiction picks up the James boys after the Civil War 
and shows the climax of their peaceful resistance against 
the railroaders in the murder of their mother. Vengeance 
thereafter branches off into train robbery and other such 
idealistic endeavors. But a traitor brings Jesse low after 
an idyllic stay in St. Joseph which has promised reforma- 
tion. Traditionally, Jesse was shot in the back while 
dusting off his mother’s picture and that bit of pious 
sentiment may well epitomize the spirit of this film. 
Tyrone Power and Henry Fonda play the outlaw brothers 
in fine, energetic style and Henry Hull and Nancy Kelly 
are notable in the cast. Brilliantly photographed in 
technicolor, the picture gallops along in excellent melo- 
dramatic style. Adults will find in its glorification of 
the bad man Hollywood’s apotheosis of the dime novel. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE GREAT MAN VOTES. All the brassy machinery of 
petty politics is seen in damaging perspective against 
the lone vote of a decadent scholar in this refreshingly 
unusual film which combines simplicity of plot with 
artistic execution, satirical comedy with the gentlest of 
pathos. When it is discovered that a sodden night watch- 
man, formerly a respected educator, will cast the only 
vote in a district which traditionally indicates an elec- 
tion trend, the inevitable ward-heelers ply him with in- 
ducements to vote the straight party ticket. For the 
sake of his motherless children, who are being eyed by 
respectable relatives, the father fights for and wins the 
post of Commissioner of Schools on the strength of his 
unique political status. Garson Kanin’s individual scenes 
may be delightful comedy or shot through with re- 
strained feeling and hence gems in themselves, but it is 
the cumulative effect which is most impressive. John 
Barrymore’s portrait of philosophical shabbiness is a 
triumph of broad yet realistic acting and he is splendidly 
seconded by the youngsters, Virginia Weidler and Peter 
Holden. This is a story which family audiences will un- 
derstand and thoroughly appreciate. (RKO) 


AMBUSH. This picture is illustrative of the producers’ 
sense of values, presenting Gladys Swarthout, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, in a slapdash thriller which could 
have been done nicely by any of a dozen mute and in- 
glorious heroines. To utilize Miss Swarthout’s magnifi- 
cent contralto voice for screaming purposes only may 
be an indication of the studio’s prosperity but it cer- 
tainly sins against our notion of the fitness of things. 
Earnest Truex and Broderick Crawford and William 
Frawley are more at home but Miss Swarthout does 
nobly at all turns. Adults will find it fair excitement but 
music lovers are given fair warning. (Paramount) 


BURN ’EM UP O’CONNOR. This is a story of midget 
auto racing which was evidently made on an appropri- 
ately small budget but manages to be stirring, forth- 
right entertainment. Dennis O’Keefe is the country boy 
who startles the speedway addicts and tangles with the 
crooked promoters on the side. Cecelia Parker and at- 
mospheric shots of the Indianapolis races lend capable 
support. (MGM) Tuomas J. Firzmorris 
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EVENTS 


A tendency towards impatience was noted. ...A young 
gunman told a New Jersey filling-station operator to 
go inside and bring the money out. Annoyed by the 
slowness of the operator, the gunman refused to wait. 
When the operator emerged with the money, no one 
was there. He had to put the money back in the cash 
register. . . . On the other hand, examples of patience 
were not totally lacking. ... A man in Newcastle, In- 
diana, called last week at a watchmaker’s shop for a 
clock he had left to be repaired in 1915. Luckily, the 
watchmaker had finished the repairs, and delivered the 
clock to its owner. . . . A barber in Chambersburg, Pa., 
found this note on his floor: “Here is the money for 
a shave I got in 1932.” ... A movement for greater hon- 
esty in advertising seemed under way... . An Atlantic 
City paper carried this advertisement: “Young man, 
twenty-seven, hates work. Desires easy job with short 
hours and large salary. Local references.” . . . Kindness 
to animals upsurged. ... A cat is kept on the Univer- 
sity of Vermont payroll at sixteen dollars a year... . 
A Philadelphia judge in sentencing a prisoner allowed 
the latter a week’s grace to arrange for the welfare 
and comfort of seven cows. . . . Worried lest the bull- 
frog would follow the buffalo into extinction, the Ar- 
kansas Bullfrog Hunters Association called in the secu- 
lar arm to protect the harassed frogs. . . . Interesting 
discoveries popped. . . . Unbalanced diets of drivers 
cause many automobile accidents, scientists found. Pedes- 
trians and other autoists are warned to watch out for 
drivers who do not go in for yellow and leafy green 
vegetables, egg yolks, whole milk, cheese, orange and 
tomato juice, and fish liver oils... . 


People had troubles. . . . In Minnesota, a garage me- 
chanic was dispatched to start a frozen car. Selecting 
the wrong auto, he was about to tow it away, when 
the owner appeared and beat him unmercifully....A 
campaign to stop people from sending manhole covers 
for Christmas presents was inaugurated on the Pacific 
Coast. Unidentified individuals took manhole covers from 
the streets of Los Angeles, wrapped them with gaudy 
ribbons, forwarded them as Yule gifts to twenty-five 
Los Angeles residents. ... A higher standard of living 
in American municipalities seemed approaching. Only 
68.1 tons of dust per square mile fell every month on 
Chicago last year compared with 83.1 tons per month 
during 1937. ... The simple ways of youth were glimpsed. 
In a Kentucky prison it was noticed that none of the 
prisoners was playing with a doll exeept a little twelve- 
year-old girl. Before starting to play with the doll in 
jail, she had beaten her grandmother with a hammer. 
. . . The old saying that mistakes are inevitable was 
again confirmed. The Social Directory of the United 
States for 1939 includes mention of Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
von Schneider of South Dakota. Their children are noted 
as Mimi, Hans, Gretel and Sophia. Investigation revealed 
that the Von Schneiders are dachshunds. . . . The in- 
ternational situation still continued seething. . . . The 
use of a Mexican flag as a barber’s towel on a Japanese 
boat caused dissatisfaction in Mexico. . . . The first 
bananas on sale in Soviet Russia in twenty years had 
great crowds of banana-loving citizens standing in line 
for hours in Moscow. . . . Puerto Rico banned Nazi 
fertilizer. ... 


In Colorado, a widow revealed her son helped organize 
a “student commune” in the University of Colorado be- 
fore going to Spain to fight for the Reds there. The 
son was killed. Said the mother: “They say he died a 
hero. Maybe he died a hero in Communistic eyes, but 
he did not die a hero in my eyes. The Communists have 
taken a hero right out of my heart.” THE PARADER 














